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PREFACE 


T O T H E 

•r  t 

FIRST  EDITION. 


IN  the  midfummer  of  1786,  a few  feeds 
were  given  me,  faid  to  be  thofe  of  a 
dietetic  vegetable,  known  in  France  under 
the  name  of  the  Racine  de  Dijette  *.  As  I 
was  then  ignorant  of  its  cultivation  and 
qualities,  I fowed  the  feeds  in  light  earth, 
which  was  then  placed  in  my  hot-houfe. 
They  vegetated  in  about  a week,  and  in  the 
fpace  of  two  months  had  acquired  ftalks  of 
the  thicknefs  of  a goofe-quill,  when  they 
were  tranfplanted  into  the  open  air. 

# 

* The  late  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  was,  I believe,  the 
fir  It  perfon  in  England  in  poffeflion  of  thefe  feeds ; fome 
of  which  were  prefented  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
by  the  Secretary  to  fome  of  the  members,  among  whom 
I was  included. 

Although 
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Although  this  was  in  September,  they 
continued  to  increafe  rapidly,  and  preferved 
their  verdure  throughout  the  winter.  In 
this  feafon  I plucked  off  fome  of  the  leaves, 
and  had  them  boiled  for  the  table;  they 
were  of  a fine  green  colour,  lighter  than 
fpinach,  and  fomething  like  it  in  tafte,  with 
a flavour  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  afpa- 
ragus. 

At  this  period,  I took  up  three  roots, 
each  about  four  ounces  in  weight,  which, 
after  boiling,  eat  very  much  like  parfneps, 
and  the  roots  had  the  fame  fhape. 

So  much  I had  experienced  of  the  culti- 
vation and  ule  of  this  vegetable,  when  the 
following  account  of  it  fell  into  my  hands ; 
a tranflation  of  which  I immediately  pro- 
cured, and  now  publifh,  in  order  to  diffufe 
the  knowledge  of  fo  beneficial  an  article  of 
diet. 

Though  this  country  does  not  fpontaneoufly 
produce  any  great  variety  of  vegetables  pro- 
per for  the  table,  yet  by  the  introduction  of 

foreign 
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foreign  produ&s,  and  the  arts  of  culture,  it 
nourifhes  in  its  bofom,  at  this  time,  the  great- 
eft  and  moft  ufeful  varieties  of  fruits,  and 
other  dietetic  vegetables,  in  the  world.  I con- 
ceive, however,  that  every  additional  article 
of  nourilhment,  efpecially  like  this  almoft 
incredibly  abundant,  and  at  the  fame  time 
falutary  both  to  the  human  and  brute  fpecies, 
muft,  like  the  Potatoe  which  Raleigh  brought 
from  America,  prove  an  interefting  acqui- 
fition  to  the  public.  I calculate,  from  the 
produd  of  my  garden,  that  a fquare  yard  of 
ground,  planted  with  the  Mangel  Wurzel, 
will  yield  fifty  pounds  in  weight  of  falu- 
tary food;  an  abundance  equalled  by  few,  if 
any  other  plants  hitherto  cultivated  in  Eu- 
rope. 


The  laft  winter  was  unufually  mild  ; dur- 
ing the  whole  of  which,  this  vegetable  re- 
tained its  verdure,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
fei  ved  : and  as  it  has  never  experienced  any 
other  winter  here,  I cannot  determine  what 
effed  a fevere  feafon  might  produce.  I re- 
marked, that  the  new  ftioots  augmented  by 
plucking  the  leaves  of  a preceding  growth; 
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and  that  even  the  ftalks  that  fhot  into  flower 
in  June  1787,  and  were  accidentally  broken 
off*,  were  replaced  by  frefli  ftalks  and  flowers 
in  the  fucceeding  month;  lefs  ftrong,  in- 
deed, but  more  numerous. 

As  I have  lately  procured  fome  feeds 
from  the  continent,  I fhall  pay  further  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable  ; 
and  hope  to  add  its  botanical  hiftory,  and 
an  accurate  engraving  of  it,  coloured  from 
nature. 

JOHN  COAKLEY  LETTSOM. 

London,  Aug.  1,  1787. 
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PREFACE 


SECOND  EDITION. 

HE  demand  for  the  fir  ft  edition  of  the 


following  performance  has  been  fo 
great,  as  to  call  almofl:  immediately  for  a 
fecond,  which  has  prevented  me  from  ac~ 
complifliing,  as  I had  propofed,  a coloured 
plate  of  the  Mangel  Wurzel,  with  a botanic 
cal  defcription  of  the  plant.  An  engraving 
of  it  is  now  under  the  artift’s  hand,  but  it 
cannot  be  completed  early  enough  to  ac- 
company the  prefent  impreflion. 


TO  THE 


As  the  attention  of  the  publick  to  the 
culture  of  the  plant  appears  to  have  been 
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much  excited,  I was  unwilling  by  deferring  the 
republication  of  this  account,  to  difappoint 
the  laudable  curiofity  of  the  lovers  of  horti- 
culture, The  delay  of  the  propofed  defcrip- 
tion  will  not  be  productive  of  much  incon- 
venience, as  the  plants  which  have  been  raifed 
from  feed  fince  Midfummer,  of  which  about 
three  thoufand  have  been  difpofed  of,  cannot 
go  into  flower  before  next  year,  and  prior 
to  that  period,  I fhall  not  only  have  com- 
pleted the  botanical  account  of  the  Mangel 
Wurzel,  but  lhall  have  perhaps  acquired  alfo 
additional  experience  in  the  culture  of  it, 
and  of  fome  other  culinary  vegetables,  whofe 
hiftory,  I hope,  will  accompany  it. 

The  plants  thus  difperfed  will,  however, 
be  attended  with  the  advantages  of  affording 
leaves  for  the  ufe  of  the  table  during  the 
autumn  and  winter,  and  will  afterwards  run 
into  feed  in  the  enfuing  fummer.  The  quan- 
tity of  feed  produced  from  one  root  will 
nearly  fufflee  to  cover  half  an  acre  of  ground 
with  the  Mangel  Wurzel : fo  that  in  a very 
few  years  it  will  be  common  throughout 
Europe,  America,  and  the  Weft-Indies,  if 
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the  feeds  and  plants  profper,  which  I have 
diftributed  and  fent  abroad.* 

Since  the  firft  edition  of  this  tranflation 
was  printed,  I have  feen  the  Mangel  Wurzel 
in  flower,  and  am  convinced  that  it  is  a fpe- 
cies  of  Beet,  of  which  there  are  feveral  cul- 
tivated in  this  country,  particularly  the  white, 
green,  red,  yellow,  and  great  white  Swifs 
Beet. 

The  affinity, however,  does  not  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  Mangel  Wurzel,  every  part  of 
which  is  edible  and  falutary ; and  befides  al- 
lowing nutritious  fodder  for  cattle,  affords  a 
fupply  for  the  table,  both  in  fummer  and  win- 
ter, as  has  been  oblerved.  The  leaves,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  exceed  fpinach  in  the  plea- 
iantnefs  of  their  tafte.  The  ftalks  and  ribs 
of  the  large  leaves,  diverted  of  the  leafy  part, 
and  peeled,  eat  like  afparagus  *,  or  may  be 
ufed  in  loups,  which  they  greatly  improve. 
The  leaves  tied  up  in  a bag  or  net,  with 

% Zt  may  be  obferved  that  many  of  thefe  plants, 
having  been  injured  in  their  tap-roots,  by  tranfplant- 
ing,  will  not  afford  a fair  fpecimen  of  the  immenfe 
growth  which  the  root  of  this  vegetable  acquires. 

flices 
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flices  of  meat  interlaid,  and  boiled,  make  a 
dilli  both  pleafant  and  falutary ; or  with 
plumbs,  damfons,  fliced  apples,  quinces, 
&c.  afford  a diet  that  is  highly  efteemed 
by  many. 

I plead  excufe  of  the  reader  for  thefe  culi- 
nary digreflions,  but  thefe  minutiae  are  ne- 
ceffary  in  the  defcription  of  a plant  which 
promifes  to  furnifh  an  agreeable  variety  to 
the  tables  of  the  opulent,  and,  which  is  of 
infinitely  more  importance,  to  provide  the 
poor  with  food  both  cheap  and  wholefome. 

Thefe  confiderations,  and  a perfuafion  of 
the  abundant  produce  of  the  Root  of  Scarcity, 
induced  me  to  encourage  its  cultivation,  by 
difpofing  of  the  plants  to  perfons  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  gardens.  At  firfl  1 was  able  to  part 
with  feveral  of  them  to  each  individual  who 
applied  ; but  at  length  I am  reduced  to  the 
neceflity  of  appearing  a niggard,  as  the  nume- 
rous demands  have  nearly  cleared  my  garden 
of  them;  but  I have  fent  to  Paris  for  a large 
fupply  of  feeds,  which  I (hall  divide,  as  loon 
as  they  arrive,  with  thofe  of  my  own,  now 
nearly  fit  to  gather,  into  fmall  parcels,  for 

the 
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the  purpofe  of  giving  away  to  fuch  perfons  as 
have  already  had  fome  plants,  and  to  as  many 
more  as  pleafe  to  apply,  till  the  Seedfmen  in 
London  procure  them  for  fale.  1 here  may 
be  individuals  averfe  to  accept  them  gratui- 
toufly,  or  who,  from  a fear  of  giving  trouble, 
may  be  deterred  from  making  application ; 
but  as  they  cannot  yet  be  purchafed  here, 
thefe  obje&ions  ihould  not  be  admitted  in 
oppofition  to  defigns  of  public  utility.  In- 
deed by  fuch  applications  they  rather  confer 
an  obligation  on  the  donor : for  I am  per- 
fuaded  that  the  culture  of  this  plant  will 
prove  a national  benefit ; in  contributing  to 
which  I feel  a fincere  pleafure,  and  have 
therefore  a felfifh  wifli  to  extend  on  every 
hand,  the  cultivation  of  the  Root  of  Scarcity. 

How  many  families  furround  the  metro- 
polis, in  pofTefllon  of  little  gardens,  often 
abounding  in  weeds;  who,  with  lefs  trouble 
than  is  necefTary  to  clear  them  away,  might 
dine  once  a week  upon  this  falutary  vegetable ! 

How  many  are  there,  with  a little  trad  of 
land,  fcarcely  fufficient  to  feed  the  cow, 
which  is  to  fupply  the  family  with  milk, 

might 
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might  compenfate  the  deficiency  of  a dry 
Jfummer,  by  covering  a part  of  the  land  with 
the  Root  of  Scarcity. 

How  many  perfons  in  affluence,  by  de- 
voting a fpace  of  ground  to  raife  this  prolific 
vegetable,  might  fupply  their  poor  neigh- 
bours, in  hard  winters,  with  its  roots  and 
leaves,  which  feafoned  with  a morfcl  of 
meat,  would  afford  a pleafant  and  plentiful 
nourifhment. 

All  thefe,  as  long  as  I poffefs  feeds,  may 
be  immediately  fupplied,  upon  application, 
with  a portion  of  them. 

JOHN  COAKLEY  LETTSOM. 

London,  Sept.  5,  1787. 
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S the  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  pro- 


grefs  of  a real  or  fuppofed  difcovery 
may  be  agreeable  to  many,  I have  reprinted, 
in  this  edition,  the  introduction  prefixed  to 
the  former ; in  which  I had  declared  the 
Mangel  Wurzel  to  be  a fpecies  of  Beet, 

• . 

Why  the  Abbe  de  Commerell  has  main- 
tained a different  opinion  I cannot  determine ; 
nor  the  reafon  of  his  adopting  a name  fo  near 
the  real  one  in  pronunciation,  and  fo  different 
in  its  fenfe  : I will,  however,  hazard  a con- 
jecture, becaufe  I would  rather  fufpeCt  his 
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ignorance  than  his  integrity.  Mangold  is  the 
German  name  of  Beet,  but  it  is  pronounced 
Mangel  by  a provincial  error,  particularly  in 
Swabia,  Alfatia,  and  other  fouthern  provinces 
of  Germany,  and  poflibly  hence  the  mifnomer 
originated. 

However  inapplicable  this  miftaken  ortho- 
graphy may  be  to  the  genus  of  the  plant,  it 
is  exprefiive  of  its  produdt,  in  times  of 
fcarcity ; and  the  name  which  the  Abbe 
adopted  is  continued  throughout  this  tranfla- 
tion. 

It  is  a well  known  fadl,  that  plants  which 
have  been  cultivated  for  a feries  of  years, 
either  for  ufe  or  ornament,  are  produc- 
tive of  a great  number  of  varieties  : fome 
fpecies  of  plants  have  a greater  tendency  to 
produce  thefe  than  others ; thus  the  varieties 
of  the  cabbage  are  almoft  innumerable,  while 
thofe  of  the  turnep  fcarcely  exceed  half  a 
dozen.  It  alfo  frequently  happens  that  a 
variety  of  a plant,  either  found  originally 
wild  by  accident,  or  the  offspring  of  culture, 
fhall  be  of  the  gre'ateft  utility  to  mankind, 

while 
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while  the  plant,  in  its  natural,  original  ftate, 
is  comparatively  of  no  value  ; this  cannot  be 
better  illuftrated  than  by  the  turnep,  which, 
if  fuffered  to  degenerate,  becomes  the  wild 
turnep,  common  on  the  banks  of  ditches, 
having  a root  not  much  bigger  than  one’s 
little  finger,  while  the  fame  root,  in  its  higheft 
ftate  of  cultivation,  has  been  known  to  weigh 
thirty,  and  even  an  hundred  pounds.* 

The  beet  f is  a genus  whofe  fpecies  are  per- 
haps as  badly  afcertained  as  thofe  of  any  plants 
whatever,  the  maritima  being  the  only  one 
with  whofe  place  of  growth,  and  hiftory,  we 
are  perfectly  well  acquainted,  the  fpecies  be- 
ing involved  in  fuch  oblcurity,  the  varieties 
of  courfe  require  much  elucidation. 

* Non  omittendum  naturae  miraculum,  ex  tam  parvo 
femine  tribus  pene  menfibus  gignitur  tam  magna  radix, 
ut  ea  aliquibus  in  locis  plus  quam  centenas  libras  pen- 
dat.  At  librarum  triginta  pondere  nos  faepias  innu- 
mera  rapa  vidimus  in  Ananienfi  agro,  longa  et  colore 
purpurea.  Matth.  in  Diofc.  p.  434.  Parkinfon  in  his 
Par  ad.  Terr,  referring  to  this  paffage,  by  miftake  quotes 
fifty  for  thirty. 

t Greeds  <tzvt?kov  7?ut hoy,  Latinis  Beta,  Germanis  Man- 
gold, Belgis  Beete,  Rodebeet,  Italis  Beta,  Bietola,  Hifpa- 
nis  Afelgas,  Gallis  Poiree. 
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Matthiolus,  who  publiflied  his  Commen- 
tarii  in  1565,  and  whofe  wooden  plates, 
though  fome  of  the  earlieft,  rival  many  of 
the  copper  ones  of  modern  days,  has  figured 
three  forts  of  Beet,  which  he  calls  alba,  nigra, 

and  rubra . 

/ 

Dodom/eus,  whofe  Pemptades  came  out  in 
1616,  and  whofe  figures,  though  they  do  not 
come  up  to  thofe  of  Matthiolus  in  boldnefs 
of  defign,  exceed  them  for  the  mofl  part  in 
accuracy,  exhibits  three  forts  of  Beet,  which 
he  denomintes  alba , rubra,  and  rubra  Romana, 

The  three  Beets  of  thefe  authors,  a$  far  as 
one  can  judge  from  figures,  and  they  are 
fome  of  the  beft  extant,  appear  clearly  to  be 
the  common  white  Beet , common  red  Beet,  and 
turnep-rooted  red  Beet,  now  generally  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens, 

Casp.  Bauhine,  whofe  Pinax  was  publi fil- 
ed in  1623,  enumerates  nine  fpecies,  fix  of 
which  he  calls  minores,  and  three  majores. 


Minores 
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Mi n ores  Beta  communis  five  viridis. 

Beta  alba  vel  pallefcens  qu£  cicla*  ojfcinarum . 
Beta  rubra  vulgaris , 

Beta  rubra  radice  rap 
Beta  lato  cauley 
Beta  Jylv.  maritima, 

Majores  Beta  p alii de  virens  major> 

Beta  rubra  major , 

Beta  lutea  major • 

Li  nn^us,  who  perhaps  was  too  fcrupulous 
in  multiplying  fpecies,  in  the  third  edition 
of  his  Species  Plantarum>  reduces  the  above 
to  two,  viz.  Beta  maritima , and  Beta  vulgaris , 
but  in  the  14th  edition  of  his  Syftema  Vegeta- 
lilium , publifhed  by  Prof.  Murray,  the 
Beta  alba  of  Bauhinie,  is  admitted  as  a fpe- 
cies  under  the  name  of  Beta  ciclag\  and  its 
place  of  growth  pointed  out,  viz.  Lufitania 
ad  Tagum . We  may  oblerve  that  Linn^us, 

# Called  Jicula  originally,  becaufe  it  was  firft  thought 
to  come  from  Sicily,  thence  Sicla,  and  by  further  cor- 
ruption Cicla . 

t With  all  due  deference  to  fuch  great  authority, 
Seta  rubra  and  alba  would  have  been  terms  lefs  ex- 
ceptionable, than  ‘vulgaris  and  cicla,  ‘vulgaris  being 
equally  applicable  to  either,  and  cicla,  as  before  ob- 
ferved,  unintelligible  to  moll, 
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in  his  Species  PL  not  knowing  the  habitat 
either  of  the  red  or  white,  fufpedted  them  to 
originate  from  the  maritima . 

DiBionary  Miller,  who  to  a confider- 
able  (hare  of  difcernment,  joined  a very  ex- 
tenfive  and  Jong  continued  practice  in  the 
cultivation  of  plants,  defcribes  three  fpecies, 
viz.  Maritima , Jea  Beety 

Hortenfis,  common  white  Beet . 

Varieties.  White  Beet,  green  Beet,  Swi/s  or 
Chard  Beet. 

Vulgaris • Red  Beety  with  a pyramidal  root . 

Varieties.  Common  red  Beet,  turnep -rooted  red 
Beet , green-leaved  red  Beet. 

On  comparing  the  Beet,  which  is  the  fub- 
je£t  of  this  treatife,  with  all  the  Beets  above 
enumerated,  both  fpecies  and  varieties,  it  is 
not  found  exa£Uy  to  accord  with  any  of  them; 
it  feems  to  approach  the  neareft  to  Miller’s 
green-leaved  red  Beet.  It  is  difficult  to  fay 
whether  it  partakes  molt  of  the  nature  of  the 
vulgaris  or  delay  indeed  it  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a hybrid  plant,  produced  from 
both : it  is  certainly  a variety  only  •,  and  if 
we  Ihould  be  juftified  in  giving  it  a Latin 

name 
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hame  for  diftmdioh’s  fake,  we  would  call  it 
Beta  hybriddi 

ThatBeet  has  been  long  known  as  art  article 
in  diet,  hiftory  teft ifies.  The  very  name  of: 
Cicla  is  derived  from  Sicily*  a country  where 
it  formed  a confiderable  portion  of  the  diet 
of  the  people*  and  was  well  known  to  the 
Romans  in  general.  Beta  (lands  at  the  head 
of  one  of  Martial’s  Epigrams,  in  the  follow- 
ing diftich» 

Ut  fapiant  fatuae  fabrorum  prandia  Beta?, 

O quam  faepe  petet  vina  piperque  cocus  ! 

Li  XIII.  Ep.  15. 

Perfius,  in  his  third  fatire,  rallying  the 
delicacy  of  palate  which  fome  of  his  con- 
temporaries indulged,  likewife  introduces  this 
vegetable  as  the  food  of  the  common  people. 

— — tenero  iatet  ulcus  in  ore 
Putre,  quod  baud  diceat  plebeia  radere  Beta, 

Prior  to  thefe,  however,  both  Arabic 
and  Greek  authors,  mention  the  Beets  as 
dietetic  plants,  and  many  ancient  writers 
defcribe  their  cultivation  and  culinary  ufes : 

b 2 among 
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among  our  countrymen,  Evelyn,  in  his 
Acetaria , fpeaks  much  in  their  favour  ; the 
fC  cofta,  or  ribs  of  the  white  Beet  (by  the 
French  called  the  Chard)  being  boiled,  melts 
and  eats  like  marrow , but  the  fea-Beet  is  the 
the  mod  delicate  of  all.”  This  fpecies  is  well 
known  to  people  living  on  the  fea  coad,  who 
call  it  Cliff- fpinach,  and  frequently  cultivate 
it  in  their  gardens  ; it  differs  from  the  others, 
not  only  in  being  a fmaller  and  procumbent 
plant,  but  in  having  a perennial  root. 

Gerard  obferves,  that  “ Beet  boiled  and 
ct  eaten  with  oil,  vinegar,  and  pepper,  is  a 
<f  mod  delicate  and  excellent  fallad ; but 
“ what  might  be  made  of  the  red  and  beau- 
<c  tiful  root,  I refer  unto  the  curious  and  cun- 
€C  ning  cook,  who,  no  doubt,  when  he  hath 
ff  had  the  view  thereof,  and  is  affured  that 
iris  both  good  and  wholefome,  will  make 
<c  thereof  many  and  divers  difhes,  both  fair 
cc  and  good.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  Beet  never  came 
into  very  general  ule  in  this  kingdom  as  an 
article  of  diet.  The  root  is  not  a pleafant 
kind  of  food  to  many  people,  and  the  cul- 
tivation 


s 
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tivation  of  it  was  not  fuggefted  in  the  time 
of  Gerard.  Indeed  it  is  but  lately  that 
farming  has  acquired  that  immenfe  improve- 
ment as  a fcience,  which  economizes  every 
thing  to  fome  advantage.  The  Abbe  himfelf 
recommends  in  a particular  manner  the 
great  utility  of  the  Mangel  Wurzel  in  feed- 
ing and  fattening  of  cattle  j*  and  though  I 
cannot  confirm  his  experience  by  my  own, 
yet  its  farinaceous  faccharine  quality  fufii- 
ciently  evinces  it.  It.  is  but  lately  that  the 
Potatoe,  fo  long  and  publickly  known,  as  a 
cheap  and  whollome  food,  has  been  applied  to 
the  feeding  of  cattle 3 although  fo  early  as 
Shakefpeare,  it  was  efteemed  a nutritive  ali- 
ment at  the  table,  as  appears  by  the  recom- 
mendation in  his  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor, 
one  edition  of  which,  in  quarto,  was  printed 
in  1619, 

* A valuable  correfpondent,  at  Ipfwlch,  informs  me, 
that  fome  of  the  leaves  were  gathered,  offered  to,  and 
refufed  by  cows  and  horfes  ; but  he  adds,  that  “ the 
4‘  cattle  were  not  failed  for  the  purpofe,  and  it  is  ob- 
“ ferved,  that  although  they  refufe  both  cabbages 
“ and  turneps  at  the  firft,  yet  they  will  afterwards  eat 
u them  greedily. ” 

b 3 
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fC  Let  the  fky  rain  potatoes . 

A<5t  v.  fcene  3. 

In  1597,  Gerard  fays,  that  cc  he  bought 
cc  thefe  roots  at  the  Exchange  in  London, 
cc  and  planted  them  in  his  garden,  where 
they  flourifhed  until  winter,  at  which  time 
<c  they  perifhed  and  rotted.”  At  this  date, 
he  adds,  <c  they  were  roafted  in  the  afhes  ; 
<c  fome,  when  they  be  fo  roafted,  infufe  them, 
iC  and  fop  them  in  wine ; and  others,  to 
cc  give  them  the  greater  grace  in  eating,  do 
<c  boil  them  with  prunes,  and  fo  eat  them, 
cc  And  likewife,  others  drefs  them  (being 
<c  firft  roafted)  with  oil,  vinegar,  and  fait, 
<c  every  man  according  to  his  own  tafte  and 
“ liking. 

cc  Thefe  roots  may  ferve  as  a ground  or 
foundation,  whereon  the  cunning  confec- 
cc  tioner,  or  fugar- baker,  may  work  and 
fcC  frame  many  comfortable  delicate  con- 
ferves,  and  reftorative  fweet-meats.” 

Early  in  the  laft  century, SirWalterRaleigh 

returned  from  North  America,  with  this 

ufeful 
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ufeful  vegetable,  but  being  obliged  to  put 
into  Ireland  in  his  paflage,  and  to  unload 
part  of  his  cargo,  in  order  to  repair  his 
Veflel,  a number  of  Potatoes  were  planted  in 
that  kingdom,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Walter  in  the  Thames  : this  probably  may 
account  for  the  name  of  Irifh  Potatoes,  as 
they  might  have  been  cultivated  there  a year 
earlier  than  in  England. 

This  digreflion  fuggefts  encouragement  to 
a fteady  perfeverance  in  promoting  the  cul- 
tivation of  fuch  articles  of  diet  as  are  pro- 
ductive and  falutary.  When  Gerard  raifed 
the  Potatce  in  his  garden  as  an  object  of  bota- 
nical curiofity,  he  little  imagined  that  in  lefs 
that  two  centuries,  millions  of  people,  and 
immenfe  herds  of  cattle,  would  be  fed  with 
this  exotic  root. 

The  Beta  hybrida  will  not,  in  general,  fu- 
perfede  the  Potatoe ; but  I am  informed  that 
the  latter  does  not  thrive  in  fome  places 
where  this  Beet  may  be  profitably  fubftituted  ; 
and  to  fuit  each  foil  with  its  appofite  vege- 
tation, is  an  improvement  in  horticulture, 

b 4 * long 
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* 

long  fince  recommended  by  the  Mantuan 
bard. 

Necvero  terras  ferreomnes  omnia  poflfunt, 

Fluminibus  falices,  craflifque  plaudibus 

alni 

Nafcuntur,  lleriles  faxofis  montibus  orni. 

Littora  myrtetis  Ise tifllma : denique  apertos 

Bacchus  amat  colies  ; aquilonem  et  frigora 

- 

taxi.* 

Virgil. 

Though  the  root  of  the  Beta  hybrida  may 
be  unpleafant  to  fome,  I never  knew  any 
perfon  that  once  tailed  the  leaves,  without 
wifhing  for  a repetition  of  the  pleafure  ; they 
have  preferred  it  to  fpinach  in  talle,  at  the 
fame  time  it  appears  to  be  much  eafier  of  di- 
geftion,  which  renders  it  in  a medical  point 
of  view,  applicable  to  the  weak,  the  hedtic, 
and  conlumptive : thefe  are  chiefly  rellridted 

* Nor  ev’ry  plant  on  ev’ry  foil  will  grow. 

The  fallow  loves  the  wat’ry  ground,  and  low. 

The  marlhes,  aiders,  nature  feems  t’ordain 
The  rocky  clift  for  the  wild  aih’s  reign  ; 

The  baleful  yew  to  northern  blaits  afligns. 

To  fhores  the  myrtles,  and  to  mounts  the  vines. 

Dry  den. 

to 
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to  a vegetable  diet,  and  every  article  that 
enlarges  the  catalogue  in  this  department, 
leffens  the  reftraints,  and  thereby  augments 
the  comforts  of  exiftence. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  here, 
that  mod  of  the  writers  of  the  Beets,  defcribe 
them  as  laxative,*  when  firft  tried  ; but  habit 
loon  obviates  this  effedt. 

Within  the  fpace  of  a few  weeks,  about 
2400  applications  have  been  made  for  the 
plants  and  feeds  of  the  Mangel  Wurzel,  or 
Beta  hybrida , and  I believe  no  perfon  has 
been  difappointed.  Of  letters  upon  the  fub- 
jedl  of  this  vegetable,  and  its  cultivation  in 
particular,  I have  received  about  700,  mod 
of  which  have  been  anfwered : laborious  as 
this  correfpondence  has  been,  it  has  afforded 
me  the  fatisfaclion  of  obferving  the  philan- 
thropy of  the  higher  ranks  of  fociety  : mod 
of  the  letters  which  I have  been  honoured 
with  from  the  Nobility , exprefsly  intimate  a 

* The  white  Beet  is  faid  to  be  not  without  a degree 

o 

of  acrimony,  and  of  this  the  Beta  hybrida  partakes  in 
fame  degree,  but  is  entirely  diliipated  by  boiling. 

defire 
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defire  of  extending  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant  upon  their  own  eftates  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor. 

Among  the  clafs  of  humane  chara&ers,  it 
gives  me  pleafure  to  mention  the  Clergy , 
whole  benevolence  in  this  point  of  view,  is 
confident  with  the  general  tenor  of  their 
condut.  This  voluntary  tribute,  merited 
as  it  is,  I know,  they  do  not  require,  for 
their  names  are  enrolled  in  almoft  ever y 
charitable  inftitution  in  the  kingdom  ; and 
by  their  continued  labours  many  of  them 
are  in  a great  meafure  maintained. 

From  Overfeers  of  the  poor  in  the  coun- 
try, I have  had  many  applications  for  this 
plant  5 and  they  very  uniformly  exprefs  a 
folicitude  to  cultivate  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  objedls  committed  to  their  charge. 
Some  may  delight  in  degrading  human 
nature. — The  pi&ure  I prefent  is  founded 
on  fa£ts — fa&s  that  elevate  character,  and 
humanize  the  mind  by  communication  of 
good.  By  the  aid  of  benevolence  thus 
laudably  extended,  three  millions  of  plants 

will 
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will  foon  germinate  from  the  feeds  I have 
diftributed,  and  afford  ten  millions  of  pounds 
of  vegetable  aliment,  a calculation  which, 
from  my  own  experience  and  that  of  others, 
is  by  no  means  exaggerated ; one  proof  of 
which  I derive  from  the  following  relation 
lately  communicated  to  me,  by  my  corre- 
fpondent  at  Ipfwich. 

44  Mr.  D near  Swaffham,  Norfolk, 

44  received  fome  feeds  of  the  Root  of  Scar- 
44  city  from  the  late  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  Bart. 
44  which  he  fowed  in  light  rich  earth,  in 
44  a drill,  at  the  end  of  April  laft  : when 
44  the  plants  had  acquired  the  thicknefs  of 
44  a quill,  fome  were  tranlplanted,  and  others 
44  left  in  the  feed-bed.  On  taking  up  the 
44  latter  on  the  firft  of  November,  after  hav- 
44  ing  had  their  leaves  feveral  times  pre- 
46  vioufly  plucked  during  the  fnmrner,  a 
44  fingle  root,  with  a moderate  top,  meafured 
44  three  feet  two  inches  in  length,  and  twenty - 
“ / 'even  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed 
44  twenty-four  pounds  with  the  top,  and  twen - 
“ ty-one  pounds  without  it.  Thofe  roots 

4C  which 
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a which  had  been  tranfplanted,  acquired 
;c  only  about  half  the  fize. 

<c  Mr.  D is  of  opinion,  that  fowing 

“ them  after  the  manner  of  turneps,  in  well 
<c  ploughed  earth,  manured  as  for  turneps, 
<c  and  houghed  to  18  inches  apart,  with 
<c  their  leaves  untouched , would  prove  the 

<c  beft  mode  of  culture. 

* 

From  this  aftonifhing  inftance  of  vegeta- 
tion, v/e  may  calculate,  that  upwards  of  50 
pounds  weight  of  provifion  has  been  pro-> 
duced  in  about  half  a yard  of  foil ! 


Having  already  exprefled  a defire  of  an 
hiftorical  account  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Mangel  Wurzel  into  this  kingdom,  it  is  with 
particular  pleafure  that  I am  enabled  by  the 
kindnefs  of  Granville  Sharp , Efq.  acting  exe- 
cutor of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Jehb , Bart . to 
lay  before  the  publick  the  following  extract 
from  the  original  letter,  dated  at  Metz, 

the 
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the  19th  of  April  1786,  which  accompanied 
the  firft  packet  of  feeds  introduced  here. 
It  is  therefore  but  juftice  to  add,  that  to 
Thomas  Boothby  Parky  ns , Efq,  this  country 
is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  Racine 
de  Dijette , the  name  adopted  by  him  at  the 
conclu/ion  of  his  letter. 

. JOHN  COAKLEY  LETTSOM. 

London,  Nov,  15,  1787. 

“ Apropos  to  * * and  farming  — - — - 
I have  made  an  excellent  acquifition  of  a 
pl ante  ratine)  which  has  every  advantage 
with  the  turnepy  both  for  the  food  of  man 
and  bead,  without  being  fubjeft  to  the 
cc  ravages  of  any  infeft  whilft  in  its  infant 
Hate ; an  inconvenience  (which  of  late 
cc  years)  the  farmer  in  all  parts  of  Europe 
has  very  much  felt  in  the  turnep.  The 
“ fcarcity  of  forage  in  France,  for  thefe  two 
“ laft  years  pad,  has  induced  a very  expe- 
“ rienced  cultivator  in  this  neighbourhood 
“ t0  fcarch  for  a ^bftitute,  when  hay  and 
" °ther  fora§e  Ms.  He  has  fucceeded  to  a 
‘ miracle,  almoft,  in  the  root  I mention, 

I have  feen  the  root  and  plant,  and  am  fo 

far  • 
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cc  far  convinced  of  its  excellence,  as  a food 
“ both  for  man  and  bead,  that  I think  1 fhall 
“ be  able  to  render  Old  England  an  eflentiai 
€C  fervice  in  conveying  feed  there  for  its  be- 
<c  ing  cultivated.  The  leaves  are  excellent, 
(t  and  much  like  fpinach  when  boiled,  all 
<c  lorts  of  cattle  are  fond  of  them,  and  they 
44  may  be  cut  fix  or  feven  times  in  the  au- 
cc  tumn  for  green  forage.  The  root  weighs 
44  from  eight  to  ten  pounds,*  and  keeps  (like 
44  the  turnep)  till  the  month  of  May  follovv- 
44  ing.  The  cultivator  I allude  to  fattened 
44  hogs,  oxen,  and  fheep  with  it  lad  winter, 
44  and  it  exceeds  his  mod  fanguine  expedta- 
44  tions.  It  is  excellent  for  milch  cows,  as 
44  it  caufes  no  difagreeable  tade  in  their 
44  milk,  or  the  butter  made  from  it.  The 
44  cultivator  fent  feme  plants  to  the  Minijler 
44  of  France , it  was  fo  approved  of,  that  he 
44  defired  ten  quintals,  iooolb.  weight,  to 
<c  be  didributed  through  all  the  provinces. 
Cf  I have  procured  two  lb.  of  the  feed,  which 

* The  roots  at  Trente  Place , the  product  of  the  feeds, 
fown  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Jebb,  Bart,  weighed  about  ten 
pounds  each.  The  Abbe  Commerell  fays,  they  grow 
in  Lorraine  to  ten  or  even  fifteen  pounds.  The  roots 
raifed  in  Norfolk  to  twenty  and  twenty-four  pounds  each. 

“ the 
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tc  the  cultivator  gets  from  the  interior  parts  of 
<c  Germany , and  I mean  to  fend  fome  of  it 
<c  to  the  Society * in  the  Adelphi , with  printed 
<c  dire£tions  for  its  cultivation  by  the  above- 
cc  mentioned  perfon.” 

* The  account  communicated  by  T.  B.  Parky  ns, 
Efq.  is  publilhed  in  the  5 th  volume  of  the  Tranfa&ions 
of  the  Society,  p.  52. 


References  to  the  Plate* 

.Beta  Hybrid  a, 

Germany  Mangold  Wurzel* 

French^  Racine  de  Difette. 

CL  Pentandria.  Ord . Digynia. 

Fig.  i.  The  root  diminifhed,  the  part 
above  the  figure  ufually  projecting  out  of 
the  ground. 

2.  A radical  leaf  about  half  the  ufual 
fize. 

3.  Part  of  the  dalk,  with  a flowering 
branch. 

4.  The  flower  fomewhat  magnified,  con- 
fiding of  a five-leaved  calyx,  five  ftamina, 
and  two  piflils. 

5.  A congeries  of  feeds  inclofed  in  the 
bafe  of  the  calyces. 

6.  The  feeds  taken  out  and  exhibited 
feparately. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

By  the  ABBE  DE  COMMERELL. 

* 

AS  1 am  fully  convinced,  that  a great 
population  is  the  fureft  indication  of 
the  happinefs  of  a nation,  and  the  moft  cer- 
tain prefage  of  its  glory  ; and  as  I alfo  know, 
that  population  cannot  be  advanced,  or  even 
continued  in  its  prefent  fiate,  but  in  thofe 

countries  in  which  the  neceffaries  of  life  are  to 

• > 

be  obtained  in  plenty;  I have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  make  a root  generally  known,  which^ 
in  years  of  fcarcity,  will  afford  to  men  an 
healthful  and  agreeable  food;  which,  when 
fodder  is  fcarce  or  dear,  will  furnifh  cattle, 
as  well  during  the  fummer  as  the  winter, 
with  a cheap  and  abundant  nourifhment; 
which,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries, 
may  be  certainly  produced  in  great  quanti- 
ties; and  of  which  the  cultivation  is  fimple, 
and  the  crop  gathered  in  with  little  trouble, 
and  which  is  eafily  preferved; 


c 
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The  root,  of  which  I have  undertaken  to 
give  an  account,  is  not  known  in  France,  or 
at  leaft  very  little.  It  has  no  proper  name 
in  French,  and  I have  not  been  able  to  find 
a defcription  of  it  in  any  botanical  work. 
In  Germany,  where  the  greateft  advantages 
have  been  derived  from  it,  it  is  called  Dick 
Ruben , (the  Great  Turnep) ; Dick  JVurzel>  ( the 
Great  Root);  and  Mangel  JVurzely  (the  Root 
of  Scarcity).  I have  made  ufe  of  the  laft 
denomination,  the  Root  of  Scarcity y ( Racine  de 
Difette ) becaufe  it  is  a literal  tranflation  of 
the  name  often  given  to  it  by  the  Germans* 
and  becaufe  it  is  exprefllve  of  the  properties 
of  the  plant  which  it  denotes.  It  might,  in- 
deed, be  called  the  Root  of  Abundancey  which 
would  be  no  great  deviation  from  the  German 
name,  and  which  would  be  expreflive  of  one 
of  the  principal  properties  of  this  plant; 
which  is,  conftantly  to  thrive,  and  to  pro- 
duce a very  great  crop,  even  when  other 
kinds  of  roots  and  vegetables  fail,  and  when 
there  is  a general  fcarcity  of  fodder. 

This  root  ought  not  to  be  put  into  the 

* 

clafs  of  turneps,  nor  into  that  of  carrots ; and 

although 
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although  by  its  external  appearance,  and  its 
feed,  it  very  much  refembles  the  Beet ; 
it  is  fuperior  to  it  in  every  refpeft,  and  ap- 
pears to  form  a diftinft  fpecies.*  Its  culture 

is 

* I /hall  here  urge  Come  reafons,  which  appear  to 
amount  to  certain  proof,  that  the  Root  of  Scarcity 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  red  beet  root,  nor 
with  any  kind  of  beets.  If  they  do  not  ftrip  off  the 
leaves  of  the  Root  of  Scarcity,  it  does  not  grow  to  any 
great  fize,  or  at  lead  never  arrives  to  the  aftonilhing 
bulk  in  which  we  fee  it  otherwife  appear.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  often  ftrip  off  the  leaves  of  the  red  beet, 
it  hardly  thrives  any  more,  it  is  enervated,  its  vegeta- 
tion becomes  languifhing,  and  its  root  hardens  ; and 
beftdes,  it  fcarcely  ever  happens,  that  the  leaves  of 
the  red  beet  have  the  fame  tafte  with  thofe  of  the  Root 
of  Scarcity,  or  grow  with  the  fame  rapidity,  or  attain 
to  the  fame  length. 

As  to  the  white  beet,  this  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  Root  of  Scarcity ; its  leaves  are  curled,  and  have  a 
very  earthy  tafte ; its  root  is  fmalJ,  iihlhaped,  forked4 
Jiard  as  a horn,  and  ufelefs. 

If  the  Root  of  Scarcity  were  the  fame  as  the  red  beet, 
would  the  farmer  fow  fo  diftin&ly  both  the  one  and  the 
other  ? Thefe  two  roots  are  equally  known  and  culti- 
vated in  all  the  provinces  of  Germany;  but  the  pro- 
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is  fo  eafy,  its  advantages  fo  numerous,  and 
it  will  anfwer  fo  completely  the  purpofe  of 

any 

duce  and  the  ufe  of  one  being  very  different  from  thofe 
of  the  other,  they  only  cultivate  the  Root  of  Scarcity  in 
large  quantities. 

The  red  beet,  in  all  the  provinces  of  Germany,  has 
a diftinft  name,  and  is  called  Rothe  Ruben ; and  they 
never  give  that  name  to  the  Root  of  Scarcity. 

But  it  is  of  little  confequence  to  what  particular  clafs 
of  roots  this  belongs,  whether  to  that  of  beets,  or  to 
any  other ; that  which  is  effential  and  inconteflible  is, 

j 

that  it  unites  in  itfelf  all  the  advantages  which  I attri- 
bute to  it.  I do  not  pretend  to  the  merit  of  any  in- 
vention, or  to  have  communicated  any  new  difcovery; 
1 have  no  other  defign  than  to  make  known  to  the 
public  my  experiments  and  obfervations.  If  the 
root,  concerning  which  I treat,  is  known  in  fome 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  very  poffible,  the  peo- 
ple muft  be  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  cultivating  it, 
and  of  its  advantages,  Jince  it  is  not  fo  multiplied  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

It  is  undoubtedly  by  miflake,  that  fome  perfons  have 
given  the  name  of  turneps  to  the  Root  of  Scarcity. 
Monf.  Buchoz  himfelf,  in  his  work,  entitled  An  Eco- 
nomiuil  Manual  concerning  Plants,  has  confounded  thefe 

two 
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any  other  fodder,  that  it  feetns  to  me  to  de- 
fer ve  to  be  adopted  every  where,  and  to  have 
the  preference,  even  in  the  bed:  years,  over 

all  other  roots  with  which  beads  are  nourifh- 

• \ 

cd.  It  may  be  planted  in  open  fields,  and 
in  lanes  it  will  fucceed  in  all  lands,  and 
efpecially  in  thofe  that  arc  moid  and  light. 
If  in  hard  and  clayey  grounds  it  is  prevented 
from  making  its  way  far  into  the  earth,  it  will 
extend  itfelf  horizontally,  and  will  produce 
above  the  furface  that  which  the  nature  of  the 

foil  hinders  from  being  produced  beneath  it, 

# 

This  mod  valuable  root  is  not  affedted  by 
the  viciditude  of  the  feafons,  and  has  no  de~ 
drudtive  enemy ; the  infedts  and  vermin, 
which  make  ravages  on  all  other  kinds  of 

two  roots ; fince  he  fays,  that  the  leaves  of  Englifh 
turneps  refemble  thofe  of  red  beet,  which  is  not  true  ; 
for  the  Englifh  turneps  are  in  reality  only  a fpecies  of 
turneps  larger  than  others,  of  which  the  rough  and 
deeply  cut  foliage  is  exactly  like  that  of  all  others,  and 
they  are  cultivated  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  Mr. 
Buchoz,  therefore,  has  been  deceived  hy  a miftaken 
name ; and  what  he  has  faid  relative  to  the  cultivation 

of  turneps,  applies  only  to  that  of  the  Root  of  Scarcity. 

% 

vegetables. 
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vegetables,  neither  touch  nor  injure  it.  It  is 
not  attacked  by  blading  or  mildew,  and  the 
greated  drought  does  not  affedt  its  vegeta- 
tion ; it  does  not  impoverifh  the  foil  that 
nouridies  it  •,  but  prepares  it  to  receive,  be- 
fore the  winter,  the  corn  and  other  feeds 
which  may  be  intended  to  be  depodted 
in  it. 

In  order  to  induce  perfons  to  engage  in 
the  cultivation  of  a root  fo  valuable,  and  to 
caufe  it  to  fucceed  in  all  hands,  I fhall  point 
out  the  time  and  the  manner  of  fowing, 
tranfplanting,  and  cultivating  it,  and  of  ga- 
thering in  the  leaves*,  which  fucceed  each 
other,  without  ceafing,  in  the  greated  abun- 
dance, and  which  are  highly  ufeful,  efpecially 
for  horned  cattle.  I fhall  treat  of  the  crop  of 
roots,  of  the  manner  of  prelerving  them,  and 
of  the  method  and  time  of  re-planting  them 
in  order  to  obtain  leed.  I fhall  afterwards  fhew 
in  what  manner  the  roots  are  to  be  pre- 
pared for  feeding  and  fattening  large  cattle, 
and  even  for  rearing  young  calves,  that  the 
owners  are  defirous  of  weaning  foon  after 

their 
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their  being  calved.  I fhall  fpeak  afterwards 
of  the  other  advantages  with  which  this  root 
is  attended.  Laftly,  I lhall  make  fome 
other  obfervations  relative  to  different  fub- 
jefts  of  agriculture,  of  the  value  and  utility 
of  which  I have  been  convinced  by  expe- 
rience. 
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ROOT  OF  SCARCITY,  &c. 
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H E feed  of  the  Root  of  Scarcity  may 


be  Town  as  foon  as  the  weather  will 
permit  the  earth  to  be  cultivated,  from  the 
end  of  February  to  the  middle  of  April. 
This  feed  is  fown  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
of  other  roots  that  are  tranfplanted ; that  is, 
either  at  random,  or  in  lines,  at  the  diftance 
of  five  inches  from  each  other  : they  cover 
it  with  at  lead  an  inch  of  good  earth.  It  is 
neceflary  that  it  fhould  be  fomewhat  thinly 
fown,  becaufe  the  root  is  large,  becaufe  it 
will  be  eafier  to  clear  away  the  weeds,  and 
becaufe  the  plants  will  be  finer  and  more  vi- 
gorous. This  feed  is  commonly  fown  in  a 
garden,  or  in  a piece  of  good  land,  well  pre- 
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The  Time  and  Manner  of  J owing  the  Seed  of  the 

Root  of  Scarcity, 
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§ II. 

The  Method  of  preparing  the  Earth  into  which 
the  Roots  are  to  he  tranfplanted . 

When  the  feed  has  been  fown,  the  field 
muft  be  prepared  into  which  the  roots  are 
to  be  tranfplanted.  It  is  with  thefe  roots 
as  with  all  other  plants,  the  more  the  earth 
is  manured,  the  more  thoroughly  it  is 
ploughed  and  prepared,  the  finer  and  larger 
they  become*,  and  the  crop  of  leaves  is  pro- 
portionally increafed  and  multiplied.  In  a 
middling  kind  of  land  the  roots  produced 
do  not  weigh  more  than  four  or  five  pounds, 
and  they  do  not  produce  leaves  above  four 
or  five  times  ; in  a good  foil  they  weigh  from 
nine  to  ten  pounds,  and  put  forth  frefh  leaves 
eight  or  nine  times. 

In  1784,  I planted  fome,  by  way  of  expe- 
riment, in  a very  middling  foil,  and  the 
finefl:  did  not  weigh  more  than  five  pounds. 
In  1785,  I caufed  them  to  be  planted  in  a 
good  corn  field,  but  the  land  of  which  was 
, . clofe 
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clofeand  hard,  and  in  which  they  made  their 
way  into  the  earth  with  ibme  difficulty : they 
weighed,  however,  from  feven  to  ten  pounds. 
In  a light,  landy,  and  rich  foil,  they  grew 
ftill  larger  ; fome  of  them  weighed  fourteen, 
and  even  fixteen  pounds. 

OBSERVATION* 

Although  the  moft  favourable  feafon,  for 
fowing  the  feed  of  the  Root  of  Scarcity,  is 
from  the  month  of  February  to  the  middle 
of  April,  it  is  neverthelefs  advantageous  to 
fow  fome  in  the  following  month,  and 
even  till  June;  as  by  that  means  there 
will  always  be  plants  fit  for  tranfplant- 
ing:  and  wherever  there  is  a void  place, 
either  in  gardens,  or  in  fields,  there  they 
may  be  planted.  In  1784,  the  fly  having 
four  times  deftroyed  the  turneps  that  I 
had  lown,  I fupplied  their  place  with 
Roots  of  Scarcity  ; it  was  in  the  month  of 
Augufi,  and  I neverthelefs  gathered  the 
leaves  three  times,  and  the  roots  weighed 
from  three  to  four  pounds.  In  hemp  fields, 
^•1  icr  the  crop  of  hemp  has  been  gathered  in, 

^ 2 the 
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the  Roots  of  Scarcity  may  then  be  planted ; 
and  this  fecond  produce,  although  of  a very 
different  nature  from  the  firft,  will  notwith- 
flanding  anfwer  very  well. 

§ III. 

1 The  Time  and  Manner  of  tranfpianting  the  Root 

of  Scarcity. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
May,  the  land  being  well  broken  up  by  the 
fpade,  or  by  the  plough,  and  well  prepared 
and  levelled  by  the  rake  or  the  harrow,  it  is 
then  proper  to  take  a view  of  the  plantation. 
If  the  roots  are  five  or  fix  inches  in  length, 
and  if  they  are  as  large  as  a flrong  goofe  quill, 
they  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  earth.  None 
of  their  fibres  fhould  be  cut  off,  but  the 
leaves  fhould  be  cut  clofe  at  top,  as  is  done 
with  endive.  Taking  afterwards  a plant- 
ing-flick, make  in  the  earth  holes,  from 
four  inches  and  a half  to  five  inches  deep  : 
thefe  holes  fhould  be  made  in  a right  line, 
and  chequer-wife,  at  the  distance  of  eigh- 


teen 
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teen  inches  from  each  other.  A root  fliould 
be  put  in  every  hole,  placed  in  fuch  a ' 
manner,  that  the  tops  may  be  feei)  a little 
way  out  of  the  earth.  This  is  an  eafy  pre- 
caution, but  very  effential,  and  without 
which  they  will  never  fucceed  well  ; thefe 
plants  take  root  in  twenty-four  hours;  and 
a man,  who  is  a little  accuftomed  to  it,  may 
plant  1800  or  2000  in  a day.* 

§ IV.  The 

* Many  perfons  have  found  it  difficult  to  procure 
feeds  of  the  Root  of  Scarcity,  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  tc  the  other,  they  have  folicited  me  to  render 
it  ea/y  to  get  them  at  Paris  for  the  following  year.  I 
have  been  happy  enough  to  prevail  on  M.  de  laPlanche, 
a refpe&able  apothecary,  in  the  Rue  de  Rouelle , at  Paris, 
to  furnifh  his  fhop  with  a quantity  of  them,  which  I 
have  procured  for  him.  He  fells  them  at  four  litres  a 
pound  ; the  prodigious  quantity  of  thefe  feeds  that  have 
been  called  for,  having  rendered  them  fcarce  and  dear. 

i 

Thofe  perfons,  who  are  deftrous  of  having  any  for 
the  following  year,  are  requefted  to  write  to  M.  de  la 
Planche  in  the  month  of  November,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  quantity  it  will  be  neceffary  to  provide.  It 
is  only  towards  that  time  that  the  price  can  be  fixed, 
which  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  harveft. 
Perfons  fending  orders  are  requefted  to  fend  their  ad- 
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§ IV. 

/ 

Fhe  Firfi  Crop  of  Leaves , and  Method  of  cul- 
tivating the  Root . 

At  the  end  of  June,  or  on  the  firft  days  of 
July,  when  the  outward  leaves  are  become 
about  a foot  long,  the  firft  crop  of  leaves  is 
to  be  gathered,  breaking  them  off  round  and 
near  the  root.  For  this  purpofe,  the  thumb 
fhould  be  placed  within,  and  at  the  origin  of 

drefs ; and  it  is  alfo  dellred,  that  their  letters  be  pod- 
paid,  and  that  they  remit  half  the  price  of  the  feeds 
ordered,  at  the  rate  of  four  litres  per  pound.  The 
other  half  is  to  be  paid,  on  receiving  the  feeds  ordered, 
in  January,  1787.  The  feeds  will  be  fent  in  that 
month,  agreeable  to  the  addrefs  communicated,  and  by 
the  mode  of  conveyance  that  lha.ll  be  dire&ed. 

Thofe  perfons,  to  whom,  from  their  lituation,  it  may 
be  more  convenient  to  apply  to  me  to  procure  them 
$iefe  feeds,  may  fend  to  me  the  fame  previous  notice, 
and  may  depend  upon  receiving  them  at  the  fame  time. 
It  is  defired  that,  in  both  cafes,  the  letters  and  the 
money  may  be  fent  free  of  expence. 
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the  leaves,  in  order  to  ftrip  them  off,  clofe  to 
their  infertion  into  the  item.  Thofe  leaves  only 
fhould  be  gathered  which  bend  towards  the 
earth,  and  care  fhould  always  be  taken  to 
leave  thofe  of  the  heart  of  the  plant:  they  will 
thereby  be  re-produced,  and  grow  more 
quickly.  Immediately  after  this  firft  crop, 
the  ground  round  the  root  fhould  be  turned 
up  once  or  twice  with  the  mattock.  In  this 
operation  the  furface  of  the  ground  mud 
be  removed  from  the  top  of  the  roots,  with  a 
wooden  fpade,  fo  that  every  root  mud  be  un- 
covered, for  an  inch  and  a half,  or  two  inches: 
they  will  then  appear  as  if  they  were  planted 
in  a kind  of  bafon,  nine  or  ten  inches  in 
diameter.  Even  a child  might  eafily  perform 
this  operation.  In  light  lands,  it  will  be  dif- 
fident to  clear  away  the  weeds,  and  to  dig 
up  the  earth  with  the  fpade.  After  this  fe- 
cond  operation,  which  is  a very  effential  one, 
nothing  more  is  necelTary  than  to  gather  in 
the  crop.  It  is  from  this  moment,  that  the 
roots  begin  to  grow  large,  and  to  increafe  in 
an  aflonifhing  manner ; and  it  is  not  advan- 
tageous to  them  to  have  other  encroaching 
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vegetables  for  their  neighbours : for  both  air 
and  room  are  necefiary,  in  order  to  give  full 
effect  to  their  inconceivable  power  of  vege- 
tation. 


§ V. 


The  Produce  of  Leaves . 


In  a good  foil,  the  leaves  may  be  plucked 
off  thefe  roots  every  twelve  or  fifteen  days. 
I have  remarked,  more  than  once,  that,  in 
the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  their  leaves 
grow  nearly  two  inches  and  an  half  in  length, 
and  one  inch  and  an  half  in  breadth,  and  alfo, 
that  at  the  fecond  gathering,  they  have  been 
from  28  to  30  inches  in  length,  and  from 
20  to  22  in  breadth.  The  account  will  ap- 
pear exaggerated,  till  experience  fhall  have 
demonftrated  its  truth. 


§ VI.  Their 
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§ VI. 

Their  JJfe  for  Cattle. 

Oxen,  cows,  and  fheep,  readily  eat  thefe 
leaves  ; they  nourifh  them,  and  they  are  even 
fattened  by  them.  They  are  given  to  them 
entire,  as  they  come  from  the  field.  Poultry 
will  eat  them,  when  cut  fmall,  and  mixed 
with  bran.  Even  horfes  will  like  thefe  leaves 
very  well,  and  may  be  fed  with  them  during 
the  fummer.  Nothing  more  is  necefiary  for 
this  purpofe,  but  to  cut  them  fmall,  with 
fuch  an  inftrument  as  1 {hall  defer ibe,  when  I 
come  to  fpeak  more  particularly  of  the  roots. 
Bogs  will  eat  thefe  roots  very  heartily. 


MATERIAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

After  repeated  experiments,  well  eftablifh- 
ed,  and  made  under  my  own  eyes,  I may 
venture  to  aflert,  that  milch  cows,  and  which 
it  is  intended  to  continue  as  fuch,  may,  with- 
out 
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out  the  leaft  inconvenience,  be  fed  with  thefe 
leaves,  for  their  whole  nourifhment,  during 
eight,  and  even  to  fifteen  following  days. 
From  the  very  firfl  days,  they  will  give  a 
greater  quantity  of  milk,  and  cream  of  the 
very  beft  quality  *,  but  if  they  fhould  be  con- 
tinued to  be  fed  with  this  fodder  only,  it 
would  foon  be  apparent,  that  they  fattened  at 
a furprifing  rate ; in  a fhort  time  the  milk  will 
diminifh,  and  their  fubflance  turn  entirely 
to  fat.  Thefe  leaves  produce  the  fameeffedt 
on  fheep  and  oxen  ; from  whence  a judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  great  facility  with 
which  they  may  be  fattened,  by  this  fpecies 
of  nourifhment  alone. 

In  order  to  keep  milch  cows  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  caufe  them  to  continue  to 
produce  their  full  quantity  of  milk,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  mix  with  thefe  leaves,  from  time 
to  time,  a third  or  a fourth  part  of  that  kind 
of  grafs  or  herbage,  with  which  they  have 
been  generally  nourifhed.  This  grafs,  or 
herbage,  may  be  given  to  them  once  every 
day  ; or  one  day  in  three  they  may  be  fed 
with  it  entirely.  By  this  fimple  method  only, 

the 
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the  cows  will  always  be  rendered  aftonifh- 
ingly  productive,  and  their  milk  will  be  ex-*- 
cellent.  Thefe  obfervations  refer  only  to 
thole  cows,  who  are  conftantly  fed  in  Halls. 

When  there  is  an  appearance  of  rain,  or 
bad  weather,  a fufficient  quantity  of  the 
leaves  fhould  be  provided  for  two  or  three 
days;  but  it  is  neceflary  to  turn  up  the  heap 
again  and  again  into  which  they  are  formed, 
. in  order  to  prevent  them  from  heating.  The 
repeated  crops  of  thefe  leaves  do  not  give 
more  trouble,  than  any  other  kinds  of  green 
forage,  which  it  is  neceflary  to  mow,  to  reap, 
or  to  gather  in  fields  or  meadows,  and  which 
muft  equally  be  collected  together,  and  con- 
veyed into  barns  or  ftables.  If  there  be  any 
difference,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Root  of  Scarcity;  which  a child  may  break 
off  and  gather,  while  it  is  neceflary  that  men 
fhould  be  employed  in  mowing  other  kinds 
of  fodder.  ‘ 

When  a quantity  of  this  root  is  planted, 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  cattle  which 
are  to  be  kept  or  fattened,  we  may  be  certain 

of 
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of  being  able  to  furnifh  them  with  leaves 
enough  for  the  time  they  will  be  wanted, 
even  during  the  greateft  and  the  longeft 
droughts ; in  fhort,  to  the  very  time  in 
which  they  may  begin  to  eat  the  roots.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  leaves  of  the 
Root  of  Scarcity  to  dry  fodder,  and  I have 
fucceeded ; but  I would  not  advife  any  per- 
fon  to  repeat  the  experiments  that  I have 
made  for  this  purpofe.  The  trouble  of  col- 
lecting and  preparing  them  for  dry  fodder, 
and  the  little  advantage  that  they  were  pro- 
ductive of  in  this  way,  caufed  me  to  re- 
nounce the  defign  of  making  this  ufe  of  them. 
Thefe  fo ft  and  tender  leaves  are  withered  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun  : it  requires  much  time  to 
dry  them  out  of  it ; the  leaft  rain,  even  the 
dew  itfelf,  rots  and  reduces  them  to  nothing ; 
they  difappear,  as  if  they  had  been  in  an  * 
oven.  The  only  method  of  fucceeding  then 
is,  to  pafs  a thread  through  the  middle  of 
every  leaf,  and  to  hang  them  to  dry  in  the 
air ; but  a cow  would  eat  as  many  of  thefe 
dried  leaves  in  one  day,  as  would  nourifh  it 
for  eight  when  they  were  green.  This  ope- 
ration is  alfo  too  long,  too  troublefome,  and 

too 
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too  expen  five  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country:  but  the  great  utility  of  the  loot 
itfelf  will  more  than  counterbalance  this  dif- 
ficulty. 


§ VII. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Leaves  for  Men . 

The  leaves  of  this  root  will  alfo  afford  to 
men  an  wholefome  and  agreeable  food ; they 
have  not  an  earthy  tafte,  like  beets ; their 
tafte  refembles  that  of  the  Car  don  d'Efpagne , 
and  they  may  be  eaten  in  the  fame  manner. 

They  may  be  dreffed  in  different  ways ; they 
are  confidered  as  a kind  of  fpinage,  and  are 
preferred  to  it  by  many  perfons  s they  may 
be  eaten  from  the  fpring  to  the  month  of 
November  ; by  their  continual  re-produ6lion, 
and  great  abundance,  they  are  highly  ufeful 
to  farmers,  to  country  people,  and  in  all 
houfes  in  which  there  are  many  fervants. 
In  the  winter  the  roots  are  eaten  alfo 
dreffed  different  ways.  They  are  wholefome, 

of 
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of  an  agreeable  tafte,  much  fuperior  to  the 
red  beet,  and  at  leaft  equal  to  the  turnep. 
The  leaves  which  the  roots,  when  kept 
in  a cellar,  produce  during  the  winter,  are 
very  tender,  and  extremely  delicate  in  fide 
difhes, 

§ VIII. 

Crop  of  the  Roots . 

The  commencement  of  fliarp  frofts  deter- 
mines the  time  for  getting  in  the  crop  of  roots : 
in  1785, 1 began  this  on  the  14th  of  November; 
in  1784,  I had  been  obliged  to  do  it  on  the 
15th  of  Odtober.  A fine  day  muft  be  chofen 
for  gathering  in  this  very  valuable  crop, 
though  at  the  hazard  of  doing  it  many  days 
before  it  is  necefiary : it  is  important  to  the 
prefervation  of  this  root,  that  it  lhould  be 
houfed  perfectly  dry.  The  day  being  fixed, 
thefe  roots  fhould  be  gathered  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  left  upon  the  place  whereon  they 
grew,  that  they  may  be  dried  by  the  air  and 
by  the  fun.  Children  may  follow  thofe  who 

reap 
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reap  the  roots,  and  may  clofely  cut  off  all 
the  leaves  : this  operation  may  be  perform- 
ed the  preceding  evening,  or  even  fome 
days  before  the  harveft.  In  the  evening  all 
the  roots  fhould  be  colledled  together ; if 
they  have  been  well  aired,  they  may  be  put 
under  cover  in  a cellar,  or  in  any  other  dry 
place,  where  they  are  not  in  danger  of  being- 
hurt  by  the  froft ; if  there  is  no  reafon  to  be 
apprehenfive  of  rain,  they  may  be  left  in  the 
field  in  which  they  were  gathered  during  the 
night,  and  removed  the  next  day  to  the  place 
in  which  they  are  to  be  depofited.  If  the  * 
weather  will  permit  them  to  be  left  in  the  air 
two  or  three  days,  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
them.  They  lhould  not  be  handled  roughly, 
either  in  removing  them,  or  in  difchargino- 
them  into  the  cellar,  or  other  place  where  they 
„ are  to  be  kept ; for  as  they  have  a very  thin 
rind,  they  are  eafily  bruifed,  and  then  they 
do  not  keep  fo  well. 


§ IX.  Of 
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§ IX. 

Of  the  Choice  of  thofe  Roots  which  Jhould  le 
preferred  for  producing  Seed . 

The  time  of  gathering  in  the  crop  is  the 
feafon  for  choofing  thofe  roots  which  are 
proper  for  producing  feed  ; and  thofe  are 
beft  for  this  purpofe  which  have  attained 
only  to  a middling  fize,  which  are  fmooth, 
even,  of  a rofe  colour  without  and  white 
within  fide,  or  marbled  with  red  and  white, 
fuch  are  the  marks  which  diftinguifli  thofe 
which  it  is  proper  to  preferve  and  cultivate. 
Thofe  which  are  all  white,  or  all  red,  are 
either  degenerated,  or  are  real  beets,  of 
which  the  feed,  by  the  neglect  of  the  culti- 
vators, has  been  mixed  with  that  of  the  Root 
of  Scarcity.  The  roots,  which  are  intended 
for  the  production  of  feed,  fhould  be  kept 
feparately  from  the  others,  in  a place  where 
they  are  fecured  from  dampnefs  and  from 
froft. 


§ X.  The 
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§ x. 

The  Time  and  Manner  of  re-planting  thofe  Roots , 
which  are  intended  to  produce  Seed . 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  thofe  roots 
ought  to  be  put  into  the  ground  which  are 
intended  for  feed  3 they  fhould  be  placed  at 
the  diftance  of  three  feet  from  each  others 
as  their  flalks  s:row  from  five  to  fix  feet  in 
length,  it  is  necelfary  to  give  them  props  of 
feven  feet  in  height,  funk  a foot  and  a half 
into  the  earth  ; thefe  props  fhould  be  inter- 
woven with  fmall  rods,  and  fhould  form  a 
kind  of  hedge-row.  Againft  this  hedge-row 
the  flalks  fhould  be  tied,  in  proportion  as 
they  extend  in  length,  that  they  may  not  be 

broken  by  the  wind. 

* 

§ XI. 

The  Crop  of  Seed , and  Manner  of  preferving  it. 

This  feed  commonly  ripens  towards  the 
end  of  Oftober ; it  fhould  be  gathered  im- 

C mediately 
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mediately  after  the  fir  ft  white  frofts  appear ; 
then  the  ftalks  fhould  be  cut,  and,  if  the 
weather  will  permit,  they  ftiould  be  raifed 
up  againft  a wall,  or  palifade ; if  the  weather 
be  bad,  they  may  be  tied  together  in  hand- 
fuls, and  hung  up  under  fhelter  in  an  airy 
place,  till  they  are  well  dried.  The  feed 
may  be  then  taken,  and  preferved  by  being 
put  into  bags,  as  is  done  by  other  garden 
feeds. 

% 

Every  root,  when  tranfplanted,  may  pro- 
duce from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  of  feed. 

§ XII. 

The  Manner  of  preventing  the  Roots  from  de- 
generating. 

The  feed  of  the  Root  of  Scarcity  degene- 
rates, like  all  others,  if  care  be  not  taken  to 
change  the  foil  every  year,  or  at  lead  every 
two  years ; that  is  to  fay,  to  fow  in  a firm 
foil  that  which  has  been  produced  in  a light 
and  landy  foil,  and  in  a light  foil  that  which 

has 
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has  been  produced  in  a firm  and  hard  ground. 
Thus  the  cultivators  of  the  two  kinds  of 
land,  by  every  year  changing  their  feeds,  will 
afford  to  each  a reciprocal  benefit.  This 
feed  may  be  preferved  in  its  full  perfedtion  for 
three  or  four  years. 


§ XIII. 

The  Means  of  pre/erving  thefe  Roots  from  the 
Month  of  November  to  the  End  of  June . 

If  the  flock  of  roots  be  confiderable,  and 
if  they  cannot  be  depofited  in  the  houfe,  it 
is  neceffary,  many  days  before  the  crop,  to 
caufe  pits,  or  trenches,  to  be  dug  in  the 
fame  held,  or  in  fome  other  place,  which 
during  the  winter  may  be  fecured  from  rain ; 
after  having  left  the  infide  of  thefe  pits 
to  dry,' during  eight  or  ten  days,  you  may 
put  a little  draw  at  the  bottom,  and  at  the 
fides  you  may  then  place  your  roots,  one 
by  one,  in  thefe  pits,  handling  them  gent- 
ly, and  taking  the  precaution  of  clearing 

them  from  all  the  earth  which  furrounds 
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them.  You  are  then  to  cover  the  lad  roots 
with  draw,  and  to  throw  upon  that  draw 
three  feet  of  that  earth  which  has  been  dug 
out  of  the  pits.  You  fliould  beat  this 
earth  well,  and  form  it  into  fuch  a diape, 
with  fhelving  fides,  that  the  water  may  run 
from  it  the  more  eafily. 


§ XIV. 

The  Dimenfions  of  the  Ditches , or  T tenches. 

The  dimenfions  of  thefe  pits  fliould  be 
proportioned  by  the  height  of  the  ground,  or 
to  its  declivity.  They  may  be  made  from 
two  to  four  feet  in  depth  ; their  length  is 
indifferent,  and  depends  upon  the  quantity 
of  roots  to  be  depofited  in  them ; their 
breadth  is  generally  about  three  feet  and  a 
half. 

As  thefe  roots  have  the  very  beneficial 
property  of  keeping  without  alteration  to 
the  month  of  June,  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  multiply  the  pits,  and  to  make  one  for 

every 
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every  month’s  confumption*  beginning  with 
the  month  of  March*  that  being  the  time 
when  the  winter  provifion  is  generally  at 
an  end,  I recommend  multiplying  the 
pits*  becaufe  the  roots,  after  having  been 
deprived  of  the  a&ion  of  the  air,  on  ex- 
pofure  to  it  anew*  do  not  preferve  their 
frefhnefs  long  ; and  this  inconvenience  may 
be  prevented  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  pits*  or  trenches. 


§ XV, 

The  NeceJJity  and  Manner  of  making  a Vent . 

It  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  every  pit 
fhould  have  a vent*  by  which  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  roots  may  be  exhaled  : without 
this  precaution*  all  that  you  attempt  to  pre- 
ferve under-ground*  will  be  rotted  or  fpoiled. 
I will  point  out  the  manner  in  which  this 
vent  fhould  be  made.  Before  any  thing  is 
put  into  the  pit*  you  fhould  fet  up  in  the 
middle  of  it  a imall  pole,  of  fix  or  feven 
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feet  in  length,  and  two  inches  in  diameter  ; 
then  place  your  roots  in  the  pit,  and  dif- 
pofe  them  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  make  a 
Hoping  heap,  raifed  in  the  middle,  with 
ftielving  Tides  ; when  the  pit  is  full,  and 
the  roots  are  raifed  in  the  middle,  half  a foot 
above  the  level  of  the  earth,  you  fhould  twill 
round  the  pole  a rope  of  hay  of  about  an  inch 
in  thicknefs,  taking  the  precaution  not  to 
bind  it  too  hard  •,  you  fhould  then  throw  the 

» 

earth  over  it,  placing  it,  and  beating  it  down, 
in  the  manner  that  has  been  before  men- 
tioned. When  the  pit  is  well  covered  in, 
and  finifhed  in  the  form  of  a coffin,  you  may 
then  pull  out  the  pole,  the  hay  will  remain 
in  the  hole,  and  the  exhalations,  which  the 
roots  throw  out  in  fermentation,  will  evapo- 
rate through  that  paffage.  At  the  end  of  a 
few  days,  you  fhould  cover  this  hole  with  a 
pantile,  and  when  the  fevere  frofls  com- 
mence, you  fhould  flop  it  up  with  a flat 
ftone. 

7 • 
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§ XVI. 

*Xhe  Manner  of  preparing  the  Roots  for  the 
Nourifhment  of  Cattle. 

In  order  to  caufe  thefe  roots  to  be  eaten 
by  all  kinds  of  cattle,  it  is  neceffary  to  cut 
them  into  fmall  pieces,  after  having  well 
wafiied  and  cleanfed  them.  We  employ  for 
this  purpofe  a fharp  inftrument,  made  of  a 
blade  of  iron  a foot  long,  and  two  inches 
broad,  and  twilled  into  the  form  of  an  S ; in 
the  middle  of  the  two  branches  of  the  S is 
foldered  a focket  of  about  two  inches  long  ; 
in  this  focket  is  fixed  a wooden  handle 
of  about  three  feet  fix  inches  in  length ; 
with  this  inftrument,  which,  at  firft  view, 
appears  intended  to  imprint  the  letter  S 
upon  any  body,  they  cut  thefe  roots  with 
as  much  regularity  as  facility.  This  ope- 
ration is  performed  in  a tub  or  trough 
intended  only  for  this  purpofe.  A man 
*nay  in  one  hour’s  time  cut  into  fmall 
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pieces  a quantity  of  roots,  fufficient  to 
feed  twelve  oxen  for  a day.  Before  the 
roots  are  caft  into  the  trough,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  fplit  them,  and  cut  them  into 
quarters.  It  is  advantageous  to  mince  thefe 
roots  into  fmall  pieces,  of  the  fize  of  a nut. 
I have  remarked,  that  when  this  is  done, 
cattle  thrive  better  with  them. 


§ XVII. 

For  Horned  Cattle. 

Prepared  in  this  manner,  thefe  roots  may 
be  given,  without  any  mixture,  to  any  horned 
cattle  and  fheep,  efpecially  to  thofe  that 
are  to  be  fattened ; but  if  it  be  necefiary  to 
hujfband  the  roots,  there  may  be  mixed  with 
them  a quart  or  more  of  hay  and  of  chopt 
ftraw  i it  is  even  advantageous  to  obferve 
this  method,  during  the  three  or  four  firfb 
weeks,  with  the  lean  cattle  that  are  intended 
to  be  fattened  : the  hay  of  trefoil,  of  lucerne, 
and  fainfoin,  &c.  is  the  beft  for  this  pur- 
pofe* 


Thofe 
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Thofe  perfons  who  have,  or  will  pro-* 
cure,  an  inftrument  for  cutting  dry  fodder, 
limilar  to  that  which  is  fuccefsfully  and  ad- 
vantageoufly  made  ufe  of  in  Germany,  will 
lave  much  time,  and  wafte  lefs  of  their  pro** 
vifions. 


§ XVIII, 

For  Horfes. 

During  all  the  winter  horfes  may  be  fed 
with  this  root,  adding,  however,  half  draw 

and  hay,  cut  and  mixed  together.  Being 

• *■>  ’ * » 

thus  fed,  they  will  become  fat,  ftrong,  and 
deek  ♦,  but  when  they  are  hard  worked,  it 
will  be  necedary  to  add  from  time  to  time 
a few  oats.  This  is  the  practice  in  thole  pro- 
vinces of  Germany,  in  which  this  root  almolt 
fupplies  the  place  of  meadows,  and  of  which 
the  breed  of  horfes  is  well  known,  and 
elteemed. 

Hogs  will  alfo  readily  eat  thefe  roots  when 
cut  final],  raw,  and  mixed  with  the  fat  or 

milky 
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milky  drink,  which  is  generally  given  them. 
They  will  become  as  fat  by  eating  thefe 
roots,  as  other  fwine  will  by  different  kinds 
of  food,  which  are  obtained  with  more  ex- 
penfe  and  trouble. 

§ XIX. 

Of  the  Quantity  of  thefe  Roots , to  he  given  to 
different  Kinds  of  Cattle . 

The  quantity  of  thefe  roots,  that  fhould 
be  given  in  a day  to  eat  to  different  kinds  of 
beafts,  fhould  be  regulated  by  that  of  the 
dry  fodder  that  is  given  them,  and  which, 
indeed,  ought  always  to  be  added  (for  it 
is  neceffary  every  day  to  give  them  a little 
before  they  are  made  to  drink);  and  this 
quantity  ought  alfo  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  fize  and  condition  of  the  beafts.  Regard 
is  alfo  to  be  had  to  the  views  of  the  owners 
refpedting  the  beafts  : thofe  that  are  fed  in 
order  to  be  kept,  fhould  eat  lefs  than  thofe 
which  are  intended  to  be  fattened  for  fale. 
As  the  fize  of  thefe  roots  is  different,  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  which 
produces  them,  we  cannot  fix  the  quantity 
by  the  number  of  roots,  nor  can  we  afcertain 
the  quantity  to  be  given  to  every  beaft  by 
weighing  the  roots  j many  perfons  would 
neither  have  time  nor  eonveniencies  for 
weighing  them  ; and  I fhall  content  myfelf 
with  relating  the  following  fadls,  which  will 
throw  upon  this  fubjecl  all  the  light  of  which 
it  is  fufeeptible. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1785,  I planted 
fixteen  thoufand  and  fome  hundreds  of  thefe 
roots,  in  a field  containing  two  acres  and 
an  eighth,  Heidel burgh  meafure  ; this  me- 
fure  is  the  fame,  as  I am  allured,  as  that  of 
Lorrain  ; the  acre  containing  250  roods, 
the  rood  ten  feet,  and  the  foot  ten  royal 
inches,  about  830  Englifh  yards.  From 
the  beginning  of  July,  till  the  15th  of 
November,  feven  cows  and  three  calves 
were  conftantly  fed  from  the  produce  of  the 
leaves,  mixed  with  a third  or  fourth  of 
other  herbage,  as  I have  before  mentioned  ; 
and  from  the  20th  of  November  they  eat  the 
roots  cut  fmall,  in  the  manner  that  I have 
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already  pointed  out.  The  cows  had  two 
meals  a day,  each  confiding  of  fixteen  or 
eighteen  pounds  of  roots,  mixed  with  four 
pounds  of  chopt  draw  or  hay  : with  this  nou- 
ridiment  their  milk  was  as  good,  and  as 
plentiful  as  it  had  ever  been,  and  they  were 
in  the  bed. condition  poffible, 

§ XX, 

5 the  Method  of  fattening  Oxen . 

I fattened  four  very  lean  oxen  ; and  gave 
at  fird  to  each,  twice  a day,  twenty  pounds 
of  thefe  roots,  mixed  with  five  pounds  of 
after  grafs,  or  of  chopt  hay.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  a month,  in  confequence  of  in- 
ftruftion  that  I had  received  from  an  in- 
telligent and  obfervant  farmer,  I caufed 
their  chopt  hay  to  be  omitted,  and  fubdi- 
tuted  five  pounds  of  roots  in  its  room* 
Thus  they  lived,  for  two  months,  upon  roots 
only ; and  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
they  were  fufEciently  fat  for  iale.  They 
always  readily  devoured  this  food,  becaufe  it 
is  well-taded,  tender,  and  requires  no  pre- 
paration. 
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paration.  I have  remarked,  that  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  give  to  oxen,  as  well  as  to 
cows,  their  day’s  allowance,  at  two  or  three 
times  ; they  will  thereby  fatten  fooner,  and 
there  will  be  nothing  fpoiled  or  loft,  as  often 
happens,  when  their  day’s  allowance  is  given 
all  at  once. 

From  this  recital,  which  is  exa£t  and  faith- 
ful, it  will  be  eafy  to  conclude  what  quantity 
of  roots  are  neceflary  for  feeding  a cow, 
and  fattening  an  ox  ; how  much  an  acre  of 
land  may  produce,  when  the  roots  are  planted 
at  eighteen  inches  diftance,  agreeably  to  what 
I have  already  faid  and  how  many  oxen  may 
be  fattened,  or  cows  kept,  with  the  produce 
of  an  acre. 

t 

Four  months  are  commonly  requifite  for 
fattening  an  ox,  with  the  ufual  fodder.  Now 
thefe  roots  will  keep  eight  months  in  the 
year  $ and  the  leaves,  which  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe,  will  furnifh  food  for  the  four  other 
months ; the  cattle  then  to  be  fattened  with 
thefe  roots  may  be  renewed  three  times  in 

the 
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the  year;  or  thofe  whom  it  is  propofed  to 
keep,  may  be  fed  conftantly  with  them, 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  year. 

§ XXI. 

The  nett  Produce  of  an  Acre  of  Land , Lor - 

rain  Me  a jure. 

In  order  to  fave  cultivators  fome  trouble, 
in  calculating  what  quantity  of  roots  may  be 
produced  in  an  acre  of  land,  Lorrain  mea- 
fure,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  half  an  acre 
of  France,  I will  (late  here  the  method  of 
proceeding  in  that  calculation,  and  of  /hew- 
ing: the  refult*  The  acre  of  land  contains 
250  fquare  roods,  the  rood  contains  ten  feet, 
and  the  foot  ten  royal  inches : the  acre  then 
comprehends  2,500,000  fquare  inches  of  fur- 
face  ; but  every  fquare  of  18  inches  contains 
(multiplying  18  by  18)  324  fquare  inches; 
and  thus,  in  dividing  2,500,000,  by  the 
number  of  fquare  inches  neceflary  to  every 
root,  it  will  be  found,  that  7,716  roots  may 
be  planted  in  an  acre  of  Lorrain,  placing 

them 
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them  at  1 8 inches  diftance  : there  remains, 
indeed,  a fraftion  in  this  calculation ; but 
this  may  be  difregarded. 

As  to  the  weight  of  the  roots,  as  that  de- 
pends upon  the  goodnefs  and  nature  of  the 
foil  wherein  they  are  planted,  it  muft  con- 
fequently  depend  upon  the  choice  made  of 
the  land.  But  it  may  here  be  obferved,  that 
if  the  land  be  but  middling,  and  little  dung- 
ed, thefe  roots  may  be  planted  a foot,  or 
fifteen  inches  diftance  from  each  other  • but, 
in  a good  foil,  eighteen  inches  fhould  always 
be  allowed. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Puttelange, 
and  all  the  farmers  who  have  imitated  me, 
have  fucceeded  as  I have  done  5 but  thofe 
who  have  not  conformed  to  my  directions 
relative  to  the  plantation  and  culture,  thofe 
who  have  funk  their  plants  too  deeply  into 
the  earth,  thofe  who  have  fet  them  too 
near  to  each  other,  or  who  have  mixed 
them  with  other  kinds  of  roots,  and  who 
have  not  attended  properly  to  their  cul- 
tivation, have  not  fucceeded  : they  would 

undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly  have  attributed  to  the  nature  of 
the  root,  and  to  the  foil,  that  want  of  fuccefs 
which  was  the  effedt  of  their  negligence,  if 
many  of  their  neighbours  had  not  fucceeded. 


If  in  every  province  fome  perfon  could  be 
found  fufficiently  benevolent  to  fow  a large 
quantity  of  the  feed  of  the  Root  of  Scarcity, 
and  to  diftribute  the  plants  to  all  thofe  who 
fiiould  be  defirous  of  cultivating  them;  if 
fome  one  fhould  alfo  condefcend  to  teach, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  methods  of  planting,  cul- 
tivating, and  ufing  them,  he  would  certainly 
render  a very  important  fervice  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  to  thofe  who  cannot 
• derive  information  from  the  Memoirs  which 
are  publifhed  by  government,  or  by  the 
learned  ; becaufe  they  are  neither  acquainted 
with  them,  nor  underftand  them;  and  are 
ignorant  even  of  the  exigence  of  thofe  perio- 
dical publications,;which  frequently  announce 
ufeful  difcoveries,  and  interefting  inventions. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  continue  in  a 
ftate  of  ignorance,  only  becaufe  pains  are  not 
taken  to  communicate  iuftruflion  to  them ; 
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they  live  in  a ftate  of  apathy,  only  becaufe 
the  proper  meafures  are  not  adopted  for 
awakening  their  induftry,  and  exciting  their 
ardour. 

The  keeping  a cow  will  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  felicity  of  the  family  of 
the  labourer  and  the  mechanic,  &c.  He 
who  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to  do  this, 
becaufe  he  has  not  been  able  to  feed  one, 
may  eafily  in  future  enjoy  this  advantage ; 
let  him  rent  but  a little  fpot  of  ground, 
and  there  cultivate  the  Root  of  Scarcity, 
and  he  may  keep  his  cow  ; and  the  milk 
which  Hie  will  produce,  in  lefs  than  a month, 
will  pay  the  rent  of  his  ground.  The  pea- 
fant,  who  has  hitherto  been  able  to  keep 
but  one  cow,  will  be  enabled  to  keep  two 
or  three,  if  he  will  apply  himfelf  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  fame  root. 
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§ XXII. 

0 * J 

Farther  Advantages  refulting  from  the  Cultiva - 
tion  of  the  Root  of  Scarcity . 

Befides  the  advantages  which  I have  already 
enumerated,  the  Root  of  Scarcity  alfo  pof- 
fefles  many  others , and  I fhall  here  particu- 
larly mention  the  certainty  of  an  abundant 
crop,  however  intemperate  may  be  the  fea- 
fons. 

If  this  root  be  cultivated,  it  will  not  be 
n.eceffary  that  cattle  fhould  padure  in  the 
meadows,  and  eat  the  produce  of  them  du- 
ring the  dimmer  $ but  all  the  grafs  which  the 
meadows  produce,  may  then  be  converted 
into  hay.  How  much,  indeed,  may  they 
not  fell  of  it,  fince,  even  during  the  winter, 
they  may  at  lead  fave  two-thirds  of  it  ? And, 
in  fhorr,  as  the  Root  of  Scarcity  will  render 
it  eafy  to  feed  beads  in  the  dable  during  the 
whole  year,  this  circumdance  will  alfo 

greatly 
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greatly  increafe  the  quantity  of  dung,  which 
is  fo  neceffary  in  agriculture* 

In  confequence  of  thefe  advantages,  fodder 
may  always  be  kept  at  a moderate  price  ; for 
this  root  yields  a much  greater  produce  than 
other  kinds  of  fodder,  and  furpaflfes  them 
even  in  thofe  years  in  which  they  are  the 
moft  favourable.  When  this  root  is  be- 
come fufficiently  known,  cultivators  will  un- 
doubtedly prefer  it  to  all  the  other  kinds  of 
fodder. 

,v  . The  numerous  experiments  that  1 have 
made,  efpeciaily  in  the  year  1785,  relative  to 
' the  culture,  the  produce,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
"Root  of  Scarcity,  have  convinced  me,  that 
it  deferves  to  obtain  a decided  preference 
over  all  other  roots,  and  even  over  turneps. 
Whether  I am  partial,  or  enthufiaftick  in  my 
attachment  to  it,  may  be  determined  by  con- 
fidering  the  reafons  which  I am  now  about 
to  enumerate. 
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§ XXIII. 

4m 

Recapitulation. 

i.  This  vegetable  may  be  eaten  by  men 
during  the  whole  year:  it  is  agreeable  and 
wholefome,  and  does  not  caufe  flatulencies* 
as  turneps  do, 

1 . As  it  is  not  attacked  by  the  caterpillar* 
or  by  any  other  infe6l,  its  fuccefs  is  certain 
every  where  : it  fuffers  nothing  from  the 
viciflltude  of  the  feafons.  Neither  our  own 
turneps*  nor  thofe  of  England,  poflefs  thefe 
advantages. 

j.  The  leaves  of  the  Root  of  Scarcity 
afford  an  excellent  food  for  all  kinds  of  cattle* 
during  four  months  in  the  year;  whilft  tur- 
neps produce  leaves  only  once  a year,  and 
even  then  are  tough,  and  injured  by  infe&s. 

4.  The  Root  of  Scarcity  may  be  well  pre- 
ferved  during  eight  months  in  the  year,  and 
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is  not  fubjedt  to  become  rotten,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  turneps  $ which,  from  the  end  of 
the  month  of  March,  become  ftringy,  tough, 
and  fpongy. 

5.  There  is  no  kind  of  turneps  which  ever 
fucceeds  perfectly ; they  often  fail  entirely, 
efpecially  in  hard  lands  ; they  require  a light, 
good,  and  fandy  foil  $ but  the  Root  of  Scar- 
city will  fucceed  everywhere^  the  cultivators 
of  different  kinds  of  lands  may  be  equally 
affured  of  fuccefs  ^ and  farmers  and  labourers 
may  therefore  be  greatly  benefited  by  this 
refource. 

6.  The  milk  produced  by  cows  who  have 
been  fed  for  fome  days  together  with  tur- 
neps, contra&s  a ftrong,  four,  and  difagree- 
able  tallow-tafte  5 but  thofe,  who  are  fed 
with  the  Root  of  Scarcity,  produce  both 
rrtilk  and  butter  of  an  excellent  quality. 

After  this  parallel,  which  I have  made  with 
an  exadt  regard  to  truth,  and  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  verified  by  all  thofe  for  whom 
I have  procured  the  feed  of  the  Root  of 
Scarcity,  it  will  no  more,  I hope,  be  con- 
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founded  with  turneps;  not  even  with  that 
large  fpecies  of  them,  which  has  been  long 
known  and  cultivated  in  Germany,  but 
which  now  is  generally  neglefted,  on  ac- 
count of  the  inconveniencies  that  I have 
pointed  out. 

This  excellent  fodder  will  afford  fubfiflence 
to  all  kinds  of  cattle,  and  efpecially  at  that 
time  when  grafs,  fo  ufeful  and  neceffary  to 
cattle,  is  yet  lcarce  *,  and  it  will  be  feen,  by 
their  vigour  and  their  fleeknefs,  how  much  it 
has  contributed  to  their  health. 

i 

The  Root  of  Scarcity  is  never  difliked  by 
cattle  ; they  eat  it  always  with  the  fame 
avidity  and  the  fame  pleafure  ; and  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  thofe  unhappy  ac- 
cidents, which  fometimes  refult  from  the 
ufe  of  turneps.  How  much  is  it  to  be  wifhed 
that  thefe  united  advantages,  which  are  found- 
ed upon  conftant  experience,  may  deftroy  that 
diftruft,  and  thofe  prejudices,  which  this  new 
Root  may,  perhaps,  at  firft  infpire  among 
the  French;  for  it  is  only  in  fome  provinces 
of  Germany,  in  which  it  is  cultivated  with 
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the  greateft  fuccefs,  that  the  preference  is  ) 
given  to  it  over  every  other  kind  of  fodder, 
and  in  which  it  is  employed  for  fattening  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  herds  of  cattle,  which 
are  every  year  brought  for  fale  into  this 
kingdom  ? 

I fhall  efteem  myfelf  happy,  if  the  truths 
which  I have  dated  fhould  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  a root,  which  may  increale  the 
riche9  of  the  date,  and  contribute  to  the  eafe, 
and  to  the  happinefs  of  the  people. 

§ XXIV. 

Of  the  Manner  of  bringing  up  Calves , by  wean- 
ing them  at  twelve  days  old. 

. » 

The  fcarcity  of  fodder  in  France  having 
obliged  farmers  to  kill  many  cows,  and  having 
hindered  them,  for  two  or  three  years,  from 
bringing  up  the  number  of  calves  that  they 
have  generally  been  ufed  to  do,  the  price  of 
provifions,  of  butter,  and  of  milk,  has  been 
increafed  in  fuch  a manner  as  was  never  before 
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known.  In  order  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  this 
advance  in  the  price  of  provifions,  which 
feems  as  if  it  would  become  ftill  more  con- 
fiderable,  it  is  neceffary  to  encourage  coun- 
try farmers  to  apply  themfelves  more  than 

ever  to  the  breeding  of  horned  cattle  ; the 

«• 

Root  of  Scarcity  will  furnifh  them  with  the 
means,  and  will  deftroy  the  pretext  com- 
monly employed  by  farmers,  that  they  can- 
not deprive  themfelves  of  the  milk  of  their 
cows,  which  is  fo  neceffary  for  their  own 
fubfiftence,  and  that  of  their  families.  By 
making  ufe  of  the  Root  of  Scarcity,  they 
may,  with  a little  care  and  trouble,  wean,  at 
ten  or  twelve  days  old,  thofe  calves  that  they 
are  defirous  to  rear. 

From  the  third  day,  it  is  neceffary,  once 
a day,  to  give  to  calves  newly  calved  a 
little  milk  lukewarm,  in  a wooden  bowl  ; 
whether  they  drink  it,  or  not,  is  of  little 
confequence  ; it  will  be  fufficient,  if  they 
moiften  their  lips  with  it.  They  will  drink  it 
. willingly  when  they  are  eight  or  ten  days  old  ; 
and  from  that  time  they  fhould  no  more  be 
fuffered  to  approach  their  dam : they  fhould 

then 
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then  give  them  to  drink,  morning  and  even- 
ing, during  three  or  four  days,  milk  from 
the  cow  ; and  at  noon,  inflead  of  milk,  fome 
warm  water,  in  which  a little  meal  or  flour 
is  mixt,  fliould  be  given  them.  From  the 
time  they  are  twelve  days  old,  no  more  milk 
unmixt  Ihould  be  given  them,  either  morn- 
ing or  evening ; but  only  water,  lukewarm, 
mixed  with  meal  and  a little  milk : this  re- 
gimen fhould  be  continued  during  four  or 
five  days,  after  which  they  fliould  be  fed  in 
the  manner  following. 

From  the  fourth  day,  a little  bran,  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  fliould  be  offered  from 
time  to  time  to  the  calf ; when  it  begins  to 
lick  the  bran,  a fmall  quantity  of  it  fliould 
be  laid  before  him,  and  a handful  of  hay; 
and  this  fliould  be  continued  till  the  twelfth 
day,  the  time  in  which  he  will  have  learn- 
ed to  eat.  It  is  neceflary  to  take  care, 
that  the  place  in  which  this  food  is  put 
fhould  be  very  clean,  and  that  it  be  fwept 
every  time  frefh  food  is  given.  After  the 
expiration  of  twelve  days,  there  fliould  be 
given  him,  every  day,  three  times  a day, 

leaves 


leaves  of  the  Root  of  Scarcity,  cut  fmall,  and 
mixed  with  one  third  part  of  bran  ; and  twice 
a day  he  fhould  have  bran  water  given  him 
to  drink.  If  it  be  winter,  the  root  itfelf 
will  fupply  the  place  of  the  leaves.  When 
the  calf  is  four  or  five  weeks  old,  the  bran 
may  be  omitted,  and  it  may  be  fed  with  ftraw 
and  hay  cut  fmall,  and  mixed  in  equal 
quantities  with  the  roots  or  with  the  leaves. 
It  will  be  neceffary  every  time  to  take  away 
all  that  the  calf  fhall  have  left,  and  to  give 
him  his  provifion  quite  frefh,  that  he  may 
not  be  difgufted  with  it.  The  calves,  who 
are  brought  up  in  this  manner,  will  graze 
when  they  are  fix  weeks  old,  and  will  fucceed 
very  well,  as  I have  proved  by  experience. 


§ XXV. 

Of  the  Culture  of  Carrots , in  thofe  Fields  in 
which  Barley  has  been  fawn. 

To  the  preceding  obfervations  concerning 
the  Root  of  Scarcity,  I think  it  alfo  proper 
to  add  thofe  that  1 have  made  relative  to 
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fome  other  objefts  of  agriculture,  little 
known,  or  little  pradtifed,  in  Lorrain,  and 
in  the  bifhopricks ; and  which  may,  not- 
withftanding,  be  ufeful  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  in  good  as  well  as  in  bad  years. 

In  all  good  lands,  but  efpecially  light  and 
a little  moiff,  which  are  defigned  to  be  Town 
with  barley,  a double  harveft  may  always  be 
obtained.  When  the  barley  is  fown,  and 
harrowed  into  the  ground,  the  feeds  of  car- 
rots may  be  lightly  ftrowed  over  the  field, 
and  the  roller  may  be  paffed  twice  over  it, 
which  will  be  fufficient  to  bury  the  feed 
under-ground.  As  the  barley  will  not  hinder 
the  carrots  from  thriving,  a rich  crop  may  be 
gathered  in  the  month  of  November.  If 
there  is  time  to  thin  and  to  weed  the  carrots, 
they  will  be  the  finer.  No  one  can  be  igno- 
rant, that  carrots  are  an  excellent  food  both 
for  men  and  for  beafts.  Many  perfons  are 
accuffomed  to  pluck  the  leaves  of  carrots  at 
different  times  ; but  I have  obferved,  that 
this  operation  hardens  the  roots,  and  tends  to 
impede  their  vegetation. 
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§ XXVI. 

Of  the  Culture  of  Spurrey , and  its  Advantages . 

The  fpergula , or  fpurrey,  is  a plant  which 
may  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  year  in  which  it  is 
fown,  and  which  re-produces  itfelf  by  its 
feed,  and  not  by  its  root.  The  cultivation 
and  the  ufe  of  this  root  are  fo  totally  un- 
known in  this  province,  that  even  its  name 
is  hardly  known.  This  kind  of  fodder  is 
however,  extremely  advantageous,  and  is 
fo  produdtive,  and  fo  quick  in  its  growth* 
that  it  may  almoft  be  procured  in  the  mo- 
ment of  need  j and  in  light  lands,  neither 
plough  nor  horfes  are  requifite  for  its  culti- 
vation, After  the  crop  of  corn,  may  be 
fown  four  or  five  pounds  of  this  feed  upon 
the  flubble  in  an  arpent  * of  land  > and  the 
earth  mufl  be  fwept  three  or  four  times  with 
a bundle  of  thorns.  In  about  five  or  fix 
weeks  there  will  be  found  in  this  field  an 
abundant  pafture  for  horfes,  oxen,  cows, 
and  fheep.  The  cows  which  are  fed  with 

* An  arpent  is  a meafure  of  land,  containing  ioo 
perches  fcjuare,  of  10  feet  each. 
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this  fodder,  give  a great  abundance  of  milk 
of  the  very  beft  fort  *,  and  the  butter  that 
they  produce  is  the  beft  that  can  be  for  keep- 
ing. In  Brabant  and  in  Holland,  where  this 
plant  is  the  moft  cultivated,  the  butter  that 
is  produced  by  the  cows  which  are  fed  with 
it,  is  fo  much  efteemed  for  its  goodnefs  and 
its  firmnefs,  that  thofe  veftels,  which  are  in- 
tended for  lofig  voyages,  are  particularly 
provided  with  it ; and  it  goes  by  the  name 
of  fpurrey  butter . 

0 

When  they  take  the  advantage  of  a day  of 
rain  in  order  to  fow  the  fpurrey  feed,  it  fprings 
up  from  the  fourth  day . In  hard  lands  it  is 
neceffary,  before  fowing  the  feed,  to  pafs  an 
iron  harrow  over  the  ftubble  j and,  after  the 
feed  has  been  fown,  to  make  ufe  of  a bundle 
of  thorns.  This  feed  may  be  procured  from 
the  feed  merchants,  or  may  be  fent  for  from 
Antwerp. 

In  order  to  naturalize  fpurrey  in  our  coun- 
try, it  is  neceflary  to  fow  it  in  April,  and  to 
reap  it  in  Auguft.  The  hay  that  it  produces, 
although  of  a difagreeable  fmell  and  colour, 
is  eaten  with  avidity  by  horfes,  oxen,  cows, 
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and  fheep.  They  prefer  it  even  to  the  beft 
hay,  and  it  is  extremely  nourifhing.  All 
poultry,  and  efpecially  pigeons,  will  eat  this 
kind  of  feed,  in  preference  to  any  other. 


§ XXVII. 

A Method  of  producing  a Supply , in  cafe  of  a 

Scarcity  of  Hay . 

It  appears  from  experience,  that  when  the 
months  of  April  or  May  are  dry,  and  there 
is  much  violent  wind,  the  harveft  of  hay  is 
far  from  being  abundant.  In  order  to  pro- 
cure, at  fuch  times,  a fvpply  of  fodder,  it  is 
requifite  that  prudent  and  vigilant  farmers 
fhould  then  cultivate  a part  of  the  fallow 
lands  ; and  they  fhould  fow  rye,  barley,  and 
oats,  mixed  with  vetches  and  lentiles.  At 
the  beginning  of  Auguft,  when  the  rye  be- 
gins to  grow  to  an  ear,  they  mow  and  make 
hay  of  the  ftalks  of  thefe  plants,  and  thereby 
fupply  the  deficiency  of  hay  from  the  mea- 
dows ; and  the  fields  which  have  produced 
this  hay,  will  afterwards  be  ufeful  for 
pafturage*  This  feed-time  may  be  the  better 
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attended  to  by  hufbandmen,  as  their  princi- 
pal labours  will  then  be  fufpended. 

§ XXVIII. 

A new  Method  of  making  Hay , from  the  Produce 
of  artificial  Meadows . 

In  this  province  they  are  happily  in  the 
cuftom  of  fowing  much  trefoil,  lucerne,  fain- 
foin,  &c.  but  as  few  perfons  are  acquainted 
with  the  proper  method  of  reducing  thefe 
plants  into  dry  fodder,  almoft  every  body 
deftroys  the  leaves  and  the  flowers,  which  are 
the  befb  part,  and  leave  only  the  ftalks.  I 
IhaU,  therefore,  point  out  the  manner  of 
avoiding  thefe  inconveniencies. 

i 

It  is  neceffary  that  flakes  lliould  be  pro- 
vided of  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length,  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  arm  ; the  quality  of 
the  wood  is  indifferent.  In  thefe  upright 
flakes,  holes  fhould  be  pierced  on  all  fides, 
fifteen  inches  one  from  the  other:  and  through 

o 

thefe  holes  flicks  fhould  be  put  of  an  inch 
and  a half  in  diameter,  and  about  four  feet 
in  length.  Thefe  flakes  fhould  be  driven 
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into  the  earthy  at  equal  diflances,  in  the 
field  which  they  are  about  to  mow.  They 
are  not  unlike  the  perches  that  are  made  for 
parrots,  or  for  turkies. 

The  grafs  fhould  be  mowed  when  it  is  in 
full  flower,  and  taken  up  by  armfuls,  as  it 
falls  under  the  fcythe,  and  laid  upon  thefe 
flakes  and  twigs.  There  it  fhould  be  left 
without  being  turned  or  touched,  till  it  is 
quite  dry,  and  then  it  may  be  removed  into 
the  hay-loft,*  and  by  this  method  neither  the 
feeds  nor  the  flowers  of  the  plants  will  be  loft. 
Bad  weather  will  not  hurt  hay  which  has 
been  thus  managed  ; rain  will  not  continue 
upon  it,  and  the  air  will  dry  it  more  readily 
and  more  equally  than  when  it  lies  flutter- 
ed upon  the  ground.  Spurrey,  which  is  a 
very  thick  juicy  grafs,  may  be  made  into 
dry  fodder  in  the  fame  manner.  The  crop  of 
hay  being  gathered  in,  the  flakes  may  be 
taken  out  of  the  ground;  and,  if preferved 
with  care,  they  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofe  many  years  fucceflively. 

The  repeated  experiments  which  have  been 
made  on  the  Root  of  Scarcity,  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces 
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vinces  of  France,  having  been  crowned  with 
the  greateft  fuccefs,  the  Abbe  de  Commerell 
hopes  to  be  of  fervice  to  farmers,  by  com- 
municating to  them  the  following  new^  and 
more  fimple  and  eafy  method  of  managing 
this  root,  which  he  praddifed  with  great  ad- 
vantage during  the  lad  year. 

- « • r f 

In  the  months  of  March  and  April,  the 
land  being  well  prepared,  manured,  and  made 
light,  the  largeft  and  founded  Root  of  Scar- 
city feed  mud  be  chofen,  deept  in  water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  dried  a little,  fo 
that  they  may  be  handled. 

Lay  the  line  upon  the  field,  as  if  you  were 
to  plant  the  roots  at  the  didance  of  nineteen 
inches  on  each  fide ; make,  with  the  finger, 
holes  one  inch  deep,  in  each  of  which  put 
one  grain  only , which  is  to  be  immediately 
covered  with  the  earth.  After  ten  or  twelve 
days  it  will  fhoot,  and  every  grain  will  have 
four,  five,  or  fix  roots  growing  together. 
As  foon  as  thefe  fmall  roots  fhew  their  fourth 
leaf,  the  feebled  of  them  mud  be  carefully 
plucked  up,  and  the  fined  and  mod  vigorous 
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root  only  left.  In  a little  time  the  growth 
of  the  roots  thus  feledted  will  be  aftonifhing; 
not  one  will  fail.  After  this  manner,  equally 
fimple  and  eafy,  the  tranfplanting  of  the  roots 
is  avoided,  and  leaves  obtained  four  or  five 
weeks  fooner ; the  roots  grow  finer  and 
larger,  and  deepen  better ; and,  in  a light 

land,  much  labour  is  faved. 

* * \ 
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As  the  roots  naturally  grow  a little  above 
the  ground,  notice  thofe  which  do  not  fo  ap- 
pear, and  bare  them  by  removing  the  earth 
from  around  their  top,  as  before  obferved 
in  § 111.  Sow  the  remains  of  the  feed  at 
random,  that  you  may  tranfplant  the  roots 
where  you  pleafe.  If  you  chufe  to  leave 
thefe  in  the  fame  place,  they  muft  be  thinned 
and  dug  round  early ; but  this  is  very  trou- 
blefome,  and  the  roots  planted  thus,  never 
grow  fo  large  as  thofe  whofe  feed  has  been 
let.  Experience  has  proved  this  difference. 

Thofe  perfons  who  wifh  to  have  further 
information  concerning  the  culture  of  the 
Scarcity  plant,  may  apply  to  the  Abbe  de 
Commerell,  in  the  Abbaye  de  S.  Vidtor,  at 

Paris. 
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Paris,  At  the  requeft  of  many  people,  he 
has  caufed  knives,  as  defcribed  in  his  trea- 
tife,  to  be  made  under  his  own  infpeftion, 
which  are  fold  by  M.  De  la  Planche,  Apothe- 
cary, rue  du  Roule  a Paris,  who  is  the  only 
vender  of  the  feed  of  the  true  Scarcity-Root, 


To  the  P U B L I C K. 

AFTER  having  given  the  publick  every 
- ^ uleful  information  in  my  power,  refpeft- 
ing  the  Mangel  Wurzel,  or  Beta  Hybridan 
and  after  having,  at  much  labour  and  ex- 
pence, diftributed  many  millions  of  feeds, 
for  the  purpofe  of  experiment,  time  muft  de- 
termine how  far  my  endeavours,  dire&ed  to 
the  good  of  the  community,  will  prove  fo 
eventually.  It  remains  with  me,  however, 
publickly  to  thank  my  numerous  correfpon- 
dents,  among  whom  I may  include  many  of 
the  flrft  in  national  rank,  who  have  conde- 
fcended  to  favour  me  with  their  approbation. 

To  thofe  inveflives,  which  fome  of  the 
publick  prints  have  exhibited  againft  me,  I 

make 
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make  no  reply.  However  eftimable  the  re- 
gard of  virtuous  charadlers  may  be,  he  will 
involve  . himfelf  in  difappointment  and  re- 
morfe,  who  adls  merely,  to  gain  the  applaufe 
even  of  the  good,  or  to  deprecate  the  cenfure 
of  the  envious.  If  my  conduct  have  acquir- 
ed the  former,  my  motives  render  me  indif- 
ferent to  the  latter. 

I fhould  conclude  this  letter  with  regret, 
in  being  under  the  n.eceflity  of  informing  the 
publick,  that  I am  now  exhaufted  of  all  the 
feeds  of  the  Mangel  Wurzel  which  I raifed 
myfelf,  or  procured  from  abroad,  were  it  not 
in  my  power  to  add,  that  the  feedfmen  in 
London  are  now  in  poffefiion  of  a quantity 
to  difpofe  of. 

As  I wifli  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
this  vegetable,  any  future  information  refpedl- 
ing  it,  will  be  acceptable  to 

JOHN  COAKLEY  LETTSOM, 

London, 

April  22d.  1788. 

FINIS, 
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